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THE APOSTLE OF CULTURE MEETS 
AMERICA 


JAMES DOW McCALLUM 


R. R. DDOYLY CARTE has the pleasure to announce 
that, as so many people were unable to gain admission 
to Mr. Arnold’s lectures at Horticultural Hall, he has con- 
sented to give a series of three Saturday matinee lectures at the 
new Chickering Hall, 151 and 153 Tremont Street, the dates 
and subjects of which will be as follows: 
Saturday, November 17 — Literature and Science 
Saturday, November 24— Readings from His Own 
W orks (by special request) 
Saturday, December 1— Emerson 


These will positively be the only lectures which Mr. Ar- 
nold can give in Boston, on account of his numerous engage- 
ments in other parts of the country. The new and elegant 
Chickering Hall seats only four hundred and fifty, and is 
specially adapted to those who wish to hear Mr. Arnold to 
the greatest advantage. Course tickets, with reserved seats to 
above three lectures, $5.00, for sale at Cupples, Upham & 
Co’s., Cor. School and Washington Streets, on and after Mon- 
day, November 12. Doors open at 2:30. Lecture at 3. 
Carriages may be ordered at 4:30.* 


1 Boston Daily Advertiser, Nov. 16, 1883. 
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Matthew Arnold, long awaited, had at last arrived in 
Boston, under the care of Mr. D’Oyly Carte, “pilot of 
wandering stars.” The Bostonians, and Americans in 
general, had made up their minds about Arnold. The 
press had been shaping opinion for a quarter of a cen- 
tury; his poetry and prose had been familiar to a large 
body of readers for just as long; so that Arnold came 
to America a well-known figure. To understand the at- 
titude of this country toward him it will be necessary to 
survey briefly the numerous articles appearing in the 
magazines and newspapers throughout the autumn of 
1883. In those articles we shall see the right hand of 
welcome extended to the distinguished Englishman; we 
shall see, too, how anxious reviewers and reporters were 
to explain America to him in just the right way, and to 
make clear to him how friendly this country was to his 
criticism, even of democracy. And when we have in this 
way put ourselves into the mood of America in 1883, it 
will be instructive to go back still further and learn 
something about the criticism on Arnold long before the 
visit. 

Of the articles which appeared in 1883, one in the 
American’ is typical. Arnold will find much in America, 
according to the writer, that will offend his taste: much 
worship of the gods of Philistia, of material progress 
and success, and of the ends that men call practical. Of 
light, so the article runs, we may have something, al- 
though it is to be feared that we are sadly wanting in 
sweetness. But the writer assures Arnold that in Ameri- 
ca he will find many warm admirers who will acknowl- 
edge with enthusiasm their gratitude for his influence. 


2 VII, 37 ff. 
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Another writer, in the Century,’ wishes to make clear 
that in welcoming Arnold he is not afraid of foreign 
criticism. One of the signs, he writes, that America has 
reached her majority is the lack of sensitiveness in this 
country to what foreigners may say of her: the nation is 
too big, prosperous, and good-natured to care about the 
opinion of Europe. As the writer points out, Arnold will 
find here the democracy and equality which he thinks de- 
sirable; he will find, too, that Philistinism abounds in 
America in “great rankness and luxuriance,” and that we 
call the Philistine the practical man. That Arnold will 
be welcomed by many he is sure, but he is equally sure 
that he will not be popular. 

Opposed to this reviewer is a contributor to Lippin- 
cott’s* who feels quite strongly that our middle class is 
not Philistine — on the contrary, it is singularly open to 
ideas. This opinion he maintains at length, rather weak- 
ening his argument by a final confession that we do have 
many Philistines among us. He feels duty-bound, too, 
not only to set clearly before the visitor the general at- 
titude toward culture, but also to point out to him certain 
substantiating particulars. Arnold, for example, will be 
interested to watch our growing appreciation and pro- 
vision for beauty, to which the old and settled towns and 
cities offer no parallels. In this country, furthermore, 
there is not the same brutalized class as in England, al- 
though the lower class in America is “nearly as bad in its 
own way.” And we have weaknesses. Our young men 
are too aggressive. The ripe in years, the mature men 
and charming women among us are pushed to the wall. 

3V, 155 ff. 
*XXXIIL, go ff. 
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Finally, throughout all the contests in which Arnold has 
participated “his demeanor has been admirable in defense 
and attack — the courage of the cavalier, we say to our- 
selves, as we watch his career, stout of heart, clear of 
head, unswerving, yet preserving the grace of delicate 
irony, the temper of courtliness and candor —” and so 
forth. 

The Critic’ hopes that Arnold will have a good appe- 
tite for a Thanksgiving dinner, but whether Arnold likes 
the barnyard fowl and us or not, we propose to like him 
because he has seasoned many an intellectual dish for 
good, scholarly Americans. The article goes on: “There 
was nothing for us to forgive in his echo of German 
Heine. He reproduced only the sweetness and pathos 
without the folly of the disappointed poet. The love for 
France and French taste was never disagreeable to 
America, for it came unaccompanied by any yearning (on 
Arnold’s part) for Parisian frivolity.” Boston is pre- 
pared intellectually for Arnold; “it got its training in 
freedom of thought and directness of speech about forty 
years ago, and found nothing in Arnold to be afraid of 
in either respect.—We trust that Arnold will find with 
us an audience of scholars as frank and outspoken as 
elsewhere. We like frank criticism here. If he had 
brought from France the Parisian life, as we find it por- 
trayed in Parisian literature, the Puritan morality would 
have something to say, or if he had brought from Ger- 
many Socialistic tendencies, he would have found in 
cultivated society no welcome.” 

The Dial’ remarks that “no man has stated the essen- 
tials and functions of poetry so well as he. No man has 


STII, 437 ff. 
SIV, 121 ff. 
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pierced to the basis of the religious capacity with a finer 
apprehension of human experience. No man has weighed 
more fairly or interpreted with a more discriminating 
accuracy the vitalities of mind and spirit. He is a re- 
markable example of ethical and intellectual produc- 
tiveness under conditions of the most beautiful sanity. . .” 

One wonders what the various writers cited would 
have written had they known all that we now know of 
Arnold’s opinion of\America. To be sure, some of his 
criticisms were known; there are many scattered gibes at 
America in Arnold’s work published prior to the visit of 
1883. Americans, he writes, are singularly lacking in in- 
telligence; they mistake industrialism for culture;* they 
“have never been in contact with ‘Geist,’ only with clap- 
trap.”* England is in danger of being Americanized.” 
Americans have a diseased appetite for equality." Such 
comments the American writers were acquainted with, 
presumably, but they did not know Arnold’s “family” 
opinions as we have known them since the publication of 
his letters in 1895. We learn from those letters how 
very scornful Arnold was of us. Lincoln’s assassination 
“brings into their history something of the tragic, ro- 
mantic, and imaginative, which it has had so little of.”” 
He hoped” that the Americans would never cease to be 
afflicted until they had learned that man can not live by 
bunkum alone; that to be too much with Americans is 
like living with some one who has all one’s own bad 


7 Culture and Anarchy, 1869 (New York, 1896), XL. 
5 [bid., 60. 

® Friendship’s Garland, 1871 (New York, 1896), 232. 
10 Mixed Essays, 1879 (New York, 1896), 17. 
1 [bid., 43. 


12 Letters (1895), 1, 258 (1865). 
13 Jhid., 1, 155 (1861). 
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habits and tendencies;** he despised “the intolerable 
laideur of the well-fed American masses,” although 
when he made the criticism (in 1848) he had had but 
little opportunity for observing them. Once he met” a 
young American: “he might have been a gawky young 
Scotchman, and indeed he told me he had Scotch blood 
in him, but he has the temper and moral tone of a gen- 
tleman, and the making of a gentleman, in the European 
sense of the word, in him; and that is what so few of his 
countrymen have.” And finally, not to continue a list to 
which any one acquainted with Arnold’s writings could 
add, Americans are not made of fine enough clay to 
serve the highest purposes of an advanced civilization.” 

The press, however, did not know all this, and its tone 
was accordingly conciliatory and appreciative throughout 
the quarter of a century and more of Arnold’s literary 
career. As early as 1866 a reviewer in Hours at Home™ 
had written (on Essays in Criticism, a year after their 
publication) that Arnold was a “notable exception to the 
insular exclusiveness which narrows and perverts so 
much of the current criticism of Great Britain.” “The 
volume,” he believes, is “truly instructive and singularly 
genial,” done with the “calm, truth-loving, humane 
spirit of the Christian scholar.” Another critic, in Ap- 
pleton’s,”” wishes that we had a writer like Arnold, the 
fairest of English critics. In 1876 a reviewer in the 

4 Letters, 1, 247 (1865). 

18 Ibid., 1, 6 (1848). 

16 [bid., 1, 281 (1865). 


17 [bid., 1, 213 (1883). Arnold adds, however: “But the condition of 
life of the majority there is the wholesome and good one; there is im- 
mense hope for the future in that fact.” 

i. s &. 


IIL, 46 ff. 
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same magazine” praises Arnold’s style; to him his use 
of words is like the acrobat’s use of his body, or a bird’s 
use of its wings: a thing of perfection “in the plane on 
which it attempts to move.” Emerson, he states, not 
only welcomed Essays in Criticism with high praise, but 
used it as a sort of touchstone for determining the men- 
tal condition and calibre of those young men who so 
often flocked to him. Sometimes, the writer admits, 
Arnold carries persiflage too far, as in the case of the 
Trinity and the three lords of Shaftesbury, but he is 
usually serene and candid. The Atlantic from 1862 on™ 
praises his charm, intelligence, and gentlemanliness. In 
1865” it has not had a more satisfying volume than Es- 
says in Criticism since Essays and Reviews. It believes 
that Arnold is the least dogmatic of modern English 
writers: “With fixed principles of art and a very decided 
view of his own he combines a tolerance and flexibility 
of mind which are very un-English.” He is the least 
insular of his countrymen; from him American writers 
might take a lesson and “correct their ambitious rhetoric, 
affected quaintness, and other varieties of fine writing.” 

Of God and the Bible, which caused so much hostile 
criticism in England, the Aélantic in 1876 states that 
rarely is there given to the world a controversial book so 
fit to enlighten and do it good; the volume is well 
adapted to clear and uphold'a troubled mind. Unfor- 
tunately Arnold is dainty; he can not suppress a shudder 
at the vulgarities of the minds he must encounter, and 
often he is less like a fine gentleman than a fine lady. 

20 XV, 341 ff. 

21 IX, 142 ff. 

22 XVI, 255 ff. 

23 XXXVII, 499 ff. 
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His method reminds the reviewer of certain dear and 
delicate women who are possessed by the generous de- 
sire of extending their own privileges to their less for- 
tunate sisters. But, the writer adds, Arnold’s style grows 
more winning every year, and his personality is irresist- 
ibly attractive. The A¢lantic™ liked Literature and Dog- 
ma, and praised the deep earnestness of the book, its 
quiet confidence and winning clearness. In 1875 the 
New Englander adopted a less friendly tone,” and came 
to the conclusion that the Bible “in respect to the law of 
righteousness and the conception of a personal God needs 
not for its defense and cannot without committing sui- 
cide accept, such help as Mr. Arnold proffers.” 

In general, however, the comments of the press prior 
to the visit of 1883 were most favorable. For the most 
part, the critics praise the charm and simplicity of his 
style; the Nation” found Arnold a “treat to watch.” 
Occasionally a reviewer takes exception to Arnold’s 
persiflage, repetition, and condescension, and occasion- 
ally an irate American stands forth to rebut Arnold or to 
prove that the Americans are superior to the English. 
Thus a writer in the Atlantic™ asserts that Philistin- 
ism exists in Old England but not in New England, 
and to prove his point he cites an illustration from per- 
sonal observation. He was once staying with a friend 
in England whose house had been built in the time of 
Queen Anne. The host had trouble with the paint on 
the front door; he told his guest that the paint always 
blistered. To get to the bottom of the trouble, the host 

** XXXII, 108 ff. 

25 XXXIV, 92 ff. 

2° XXXVII, 366 ff. 

27 XLVII, 548 ff. 
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had the door scraped —and lo! a noble mahogany door. 
The American finds this example convincing proof that 
the English are a nation of Philistines. He concludes: 
“That Philistinism is rare and mild in its manifestations 
among us, we Yankees may reasonably be glad.” And 
once the Atlantic is belligerent,” objecting to Arnold’s 
statement that England is in danger of being American- 
ized. “Let us show,” writes the reviewer (of Mixed 
Essays), “that we have the nobility to rise above personal 
pique. Our whole nation is one enormous middle class; 
we have neither nobility nor peasantry. But though we 
do not have a noble class, we learn quickly the ways of 
noblemen. . . . It may take seven centuries to make a gen- 
tleman in Europe, but the thing has been done in the 
United States, and done consummately well, in one.” 

Arnold arrived in October, 1883. As his boat came up 
New York Bay, he remarked on the absence of Indians;” 
and the Chicago Inter-Ocean reported” that he expected 
some fine hunting of them on the plains west of Lake 
Michigan. He lectured first in New York (“The tick- 
ets are said to be all sold—there are 1250 places, at a 
dollar each.”**), and was heard with difficulty, causing 
Grant to remark that he had come to see the British lion, 
but had not heard him roar; perhaps for that reason 
Grant called at the Tribune office to express his thanks 
for the full report of the lecture.** On the seventh of 
November™ he lectured at Boston, and his course, for a 

28 XLIV, 675 ff. 

29 Letters, Il, 222. 

30 Nov. 3, 1883. 

5! Letters, Il, 225. 

82 Tbid., 227. 

83 [bid. 
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while at least, was smooth. The Daily Advertiser” re- 
fers to the enthusiastic and sympathetic audience which 
greeted him on his first appearance. It gives space to a 
description of him, one of the many which the papers 
ran; the reporter finds that Arnold is young-looking (he 
was sixty-one), tall and well-formed, erect, and rather 
slight. His hair, which he parts in the middle, shows 
no grey, and his confining studies have made no scholarly 
stoop in his shoulders. Evening suit — mutton chops — 
gold chain —single eyeglass. After the introduction by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Arnold began his lecture on 
“Numbers.” It so happened that a campaign for the 
governorship of Massachusetts was in progress at the 
time of the lecture. General Butler, condemned as a 
blatant patriot, was opposed by Robinson, an ideal can- 
didate, according to the papers, and ultimately the suc- 
cessful one. So when Arnold, quite innocently, and 
quoting Doctor Johnson, began his lecture with “Patri- 
otism is the last refuge of a scoundrel,” there was “sig- 
nificant applause,” as significant, adds the reporter, as 
though some one had stood up and explained that But- 
ler was meant. The Boston Morning Journal” praised 
Arnold’s “terse thinking and terse phrasing,” and the 
Transcript was glad that America had the chance to be 
disciplined by a talented and scholarly Englishman. 
This first lecture in Boston does not afford the interest 
of the later lectures in that city. But before he deliv- 
ered those later lectures he went to Dartmouth, and so 
we shall leave Boston for a while in order to follow his 
lectures chronologically. 
*4 Nov. 8, 1883. 
*® Nov. 8. 
3s Nov. 8. 
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The Dartmouth for November 9, 1883, announced 
that Arnold’s services had been secured, and that he 
would present in the College Church his most popular 
lecture, “Literature and Science.” According to the ar- 
ticle, residents of Hanover were about to listen to a critic 
of the acutest and finest calibre with a novelty of ideas 
unrivalled in contemporary England. 

President Bartlett, in introducing him, said that it 
was fitting for a college still working under a British 
charter to be the first to listen to the eminent son of a 
noble father. Arnold then delivered his lecture. 

The comments on the lecturer and the lecture are 
quite uniform. One student who was present writes that 
he was more interested in Arnold’s mannerisms than in 
his matter. His habit of ducking into his manuscript 
and throwing back his head reminded him of a chicken 
taking a drink. I am interested in that figure because I 
have heard of it or read of it in a number of places. Some 
few years ago a Princeton professor remarked that Ar- 
nold, dressed in evening clothes, looked like a blackbird 
pecking at grapes. Edmund Gosse has this paragraph :* 

When I returned from a tour in the United States in 1886, 
Matthew Arnold, who had preceded me there, asked me to 
come and talk to him about America. “Did you make them 
hear you?” he asked, and continued: “I couldn’t. They did 
not like my manner. The Chicago newspapers said that I re- 
sembled an elderly macaw pecking at a trellis of grapes. How 
lively journalistic fancy is among the Americans. But they 
were very kind.” 

The bird, you will notice, varies, but the general impres- 
sion is the same. 


37 More Books on the Table (London, 1923), 3386. 
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Kate Sanborn had a decided grievance against Arnold 
after the lecture, and she gave expression to it in the 
Daily Graphic for November 15. 


Do the American people generally know [she asks] that 
Matthew Arnold charges one hundred and fifty dollars per 
hour for mumbling and stumbling over his printed article on 
Literature and Science, which appeared in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury of August, 1882? We are all willing to pay a dollar to 
see the man for what he has accomplished and as the son of the 
noble Rugby master, but isn’t it a little cool and cheeky to pre- 
sume on our ignorance of English magazines? — One of our 
professors, who spent the whole afternoon before the lecture 
in carefully reading this article that he might be ready for fur- 
ther information, felt that he had been the victim of a fraud. 
My “sense of conduct” and my “sense of beauty” were jarred, 
I confess. As a reader he is a sad failure. He cannot be 
heard. It must be that he has come to fill his pensioned pockets 
by showing himself to reverent and admiring crowds. Badly 
as we need “lucidity,” we cannot be helped by his utterances. 
He does not equal Emerson either in thought or expression.— 
Are we not entitled to something as yet unpublished when we 
hear a “lecture”? 


Another writer in the same number thinks that it is 
impossible for a lecturer to write a one hundred and fifty 
dollar article for each night of a lecture season, but 
agrees with Kate Sanborn that “it is certainly due the 
public that he give them something they have not al- 
ready purchased in a magazine,” and to give an old ar- 
ticle instead of a new lecture “is an insult to their intel- 
ligence as well as a dishonorable thing from every com- 
mercial point of view.” An editorial, also in the same 
number of the Graphic, calls Kate Sanborn’s attention 
to the fact that folks pay a dollar to see a lecturer rather 
than to hear him; that Arnold is as interesting a spec- 
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tacle in his way as Jumbo is in another way. If Arnold 
were to give a brand new lecture he would detract from 
the attention that belongs to him asa curiosity. “Go to, 
Miss Sanborn! Read more of Matthew and the other 
philosophers and cease to expect too much for your lit- 
tle dollar.” 

Most of the audience could not hear Arnold,although, 
as the Dartmouth pointed out, the acoustics of the Col- 
lege Church and the extreme quietness of the house fa- 
vored the lecturer. The experience of the Dartmouth 
audience was not without parallel. When Arnold spoke 
in New York, in Chickering Hall, he was quite unintel- 
ligible, and I have referred to Grant’s bon mot. “In 
fact, his voice and elocution were hardly suited to large 
democratic audiences,” adds Gosse in the paragraph al- 
ready cited. “His eyeglass, his Oxford intonation, a 
certain air which seemed supercilious, in combination 
with a weak voice and a see-saw utterance, were obstacles 
to complete enjoyment.” A Dartmouth professor de- 
clared that in five lessons he could improve Arnold’s de- 
livery one hundred per cent, and he might very well 
have effected the improvement because Professor 
Churchill of Andover did. Arnold mentions in his let- 
ters™ that a professor of elocution from Andover has been 
listening twice a week for twenty minutes to his reading 
and telling him to keep his voice up at the end of sen- 
tences. The Andover Review” pointed out that it is 
never too late to learn, and the reporters went out of 
their way to insist that Arnold had overcome his defi- 
ciency and was now easily heard in the most distant cor- 


ii, 331. 


39], No. 1 (Jan., 1884). 
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ners. There is a possibility that the newspapers were in- 
spired to tell the paying public the good news. 

The climax of the visit to Dartmouth was Arnold’s 
encounter with an Indian. Here is the account which a 
correspondent from Hanover sent to the Boston Tran- 
script: 


We heard Matthew Arnold here about a week ago. There 
was a large audience present. A curious little incident hap- 
pened after the lecture. Professor Parker gave a reception, 
and during the conversation Arnold was told that this college 
was founded for the education of the Indians and that there 
was one here at present. Mr. Arnold desired to see him, as he 
had never seen an Indian. So Eastman, who is a full-blooded 
Sioux, and a fine specimen of his race, was summoned. He 
came into the room, cool, collected and master of the situation, 
whereas Mr. Arnold was completely non-plussed. Whether 
his fancy had pictured a wild man, fierce with war-paint and 
tomahawk in hand, is not known; but at all events he colored 
up like a boy, held out his hand, and stammered out — his 
British egotism coming up unawares—“Ah! eh! ah! You 
were there —you were there. How did you like it?” (refer- 
ring to his lecture). It was an amusing sight to see the best 
representative of English culture so at a loss, and the young 
educated Indian standing before him so calm, collected, and 
even stoical. I believe Arnold has, in some of his writings, 
doubted whether the education of the Indian was practicable. 


Our sympathies are likely to be with Arnold in this 
predicament. What does one say at a reception to a 
Sioux chieftain! Eastman seemingly cherishes no re- 
sentment; in his memoir.** He remembers that “At 
Dartmouth I had met with the English man of letters, 
Matthew Arnold, and he was kind enough to talk with 
me for some time.” 


© Dec. 10, 1883. 
*! From the Deep Woods to Civilization (Boston, 1916), 72. 
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Arnold’s hostess at Dartmouth supplies a few details. 
He was an agreeable guest, she writes, although he gave 
one the feeling that he felt his superiority and was per- 
fectly satisfied with himself. He discoursed on the in- 
ability of Americans to get the proper combination of 
flavors in food — mustard was not served with his beef- 
steak. According to another source, the pancakes were 
not half as nasty as they looked, and Boston beans were 
good food for hens. But such stories — I mean those of 
the pancakes and the beans—sprang up wherever Ar- 
nold went in this country and are of questionable verac- 
ity. 

Arnold had a pleasant time in Hanover. To his sister 
he wrote:* 


I have liked best a visit to Dartmouth College in New Hamp- 
shire. You remember how papa talked of New Hampshire and 
said that he would emigrate there if he emigrated to the 
States at all. I stayed with a professor, a widower, in a small 
way of life, and saw what this small way was— it is better 
than with us. 


To return to Boston. Arnold was received in a friend- 
ly manner, for a while. The newspapers did say harsh 
things about Arnold’s reading from his poems at Cam- 
bridge instead of lecturing, and they criticised him for 
his subserviency to Mr. D’Oyly Carte. And the profes- 
sors at Brown were aroused by his lecture, “Literature 
and Science.” A professor of literature said that Ar- 
nold’s failure as a lecturer was painfully apparent, and 
that he did not represent the views and arguments of 
the majority of literary men; and a professor of chem- 
istry deplored Arnold’s misrepresentation of science.“ 


#2 II, 230. 


*8 Boston Daily Advertiser, Dec. 12. 
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But these comments are the exceptions. In general Ar- 
nold pleased. The élite attended the lectures, and the 
élite were much impressed, up to, that is, December first, 
when he lectured on Emerson. Then the critics fell up- 
on him. 

That lecture as we read it now seems quite just, in the 
main. Arnold denied first rank to Emerson as a poet. 
He denied Emerson first rank also as a prose writer, and 
maintained that he did not compare with Cicero, Plato, 
Pascal, Swift, and Voltaire, and that his composition 
lacked the good tissue of the best prose. And Arnold 
denied that Emerson was a great philosophical writer. 
He was, however, the friend of those who would live in 
the spirit. 

But to contemporary Boston Arnold had not only com- 
mitted a breach of etiquette: he had revealed his own in- 
tellectual shortcomings. The Boston Daily Advertiser“ 
said that no better word could be found for the lecture 
than “wrong-headed,” and considered Arnold inconsist- 
ent and sadly lacking in a sympathetic knowledge of 
Emerson. “The side-long thrust at Hawthorne,” it 
states, was “sharp as the stiletto stab of a Corsican.” The 
Reverend C. A. Bartol condemned the lecture in a let- 
ter to the papers,” and in his Sunday sermon digressed 
to remark that a foreign ingenuous observer had joined 
himself to the multitude of those who have been unable 
to make out the star of Emerson by reason of having no 
critical telescope of sufficient power. Bartol admitted 
that if Arnold’s judgment was insular and insolent it 
was so without design. The minister seems to have been 


** Dec. 3. 
*® Boston Daily Advertiser, Dec. 17. 
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deeply wounded. Five years later (in 1888)“ he de- 
livered an obituary sermon on “Warrior, Writer, and 
Speaker” (Emperor William of Germany, Matthew Ar- 
nold, and Roscoe Conkling), and repeated substantially 
what he had already said about Arnold. The Boston 
Transcript thought that the lecture was coldly disap- 
pointing — “an interesting and valuable piece of criti- 
cism, bereft of affectionate insight” —and in a two- 
column article took exception to the verdict on Emerson. 
On December third, however, it reversed its opinion, 
and held that “the discriminating review of Emerson and 
his works — wove a brighter garland for the illustrious 
dead than any cheap and easy generalities of laudation 
would have”; the warmest Emersonian, it stated, could 
not find cause for offense in the lecture. The poet Emma 
Lazarus came to Emerson’s rescue in a sonnet, but lack 
of space forbids quoting it.“ 

On December 14, 1883, Arnold delivered once more 
his lecture on Emerson as a farewell to Boston. Wendell 
Phillips after the lecture said: 

Our great master of Concord taught us one thing, at least, 
that no generous criticism was ever too searching, and that, in 
the matter of truth, we must hew to the line no matter how 
many chips may fly in our faces. (Laughter and applause.) 
We should be false to his memory if we did not welcome a 
generous critique like that. We will promise you, sir, to read, 
mark, learn and inwardly digest it, proving all things, znd 
holding at last to that which is not sham. 


Arnold replied: 


*© Boston Herald, April 30, 1888. 
** Dee. 32. 


#8 Critic, IV, 198. 
*® Boston Transcript, Dec. 15. 
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I hope you are convinced that in what I have said of the 
great man of whom New England is justly proud, my words 
have conveyed really no disparagement of him, but high, in 
truth, high and sincere praise, and the deepest veneration also. 
So much as to that. I have to thank you, Mayor, [etc.]. 


What had happened, one is inclined to wonder, to all 
those critics, reviewers, and contributors who had been 
insisting on our appetite for foreign criticism, and who 
had expressed so clearly their desire for literary disci- 
pline! Did they mean that they welcomed Arnold’s 
criticism so long as he dealt in the general terms of 
Philistinism, populace, culture, and the like, and so long 
as he praised those writers whom Americans were prais- 
ing? Whatever they meant before the visit, there is no 
doubt of their meaning during and after it: they looked 
for favorable criticism, they did not get it, and they were 
troubled. It is pleasant to see the opponents shaking 
hands, as in the scene just referred to. 

The next stop of interest was at Washington, and 
there Secretary of the Navy Chandler enlivened the 
meeting. He introduced Arnold, who gave the lecture 
on “Literature and Science.” When he had concluded, 
Secretary Chandler said he felt sure that Mr. Arnold 
appreciated the American desire to hear both sides of a 
question, and he knew that Arnold would welcome an 
advocate of science if such an advocate should appear 
on the platform. Looking over the audience, so the 
chairman proceeded, he saw judges, politicians, and liter- 
ary men, but did not see any scientists. “There are two 
dozen here from the Smithsonian Institution alone,” 
said a humble scientist in a low tone. The chairman did 
not hear him, and went on to eulogize the Americans on 
the platform. Then he called on one of them, Edward 
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Everett Hale, to answer Arnold. Hale replied: “Ladies 


and gentlemen: there has been so much said, and on the 
whole, so well said, that I will not further occupy the 
time.” “Now,” said Secretary Chandler, “we know 
Doctor Loring too well to expect such a short speech 
from him.” Doctor Loring surprised everybody by 
simply saying with a smile and slight hesitation, “I can 
perhaps best express my gratification by shaking Mr. 
Arnold’s hand in the presence of you all.” This he did, 
and Arnold, who was becoming perplexed, smiled slight- 
ly. “And now,” said Secretary Chandler, “we will hear 
from our great reform politician, Mr. William Walter 
Phelps, of New Jersey.” Mr. Phelps “rose in his place” 
and thanked Arnold for his brilliant exposition of the 
relation of science and literature. The audience won- 
dered what was coming next. Half a dozen went out. 
The Secretary continued: “Fellow citizens, I see the 
venerable head of Frederick Douglass in the audience, 
his face beaming with pleasure. We would like to hear 
from him, and at the conclusion of his remarks, to have 
him move a vote of thanks to the lecturer.” Mr. Doug- 
lass rose in the center of the church, in evident embarrass- 
ment. “Platform, platform!” suggested several colored 
men in the audience. Mr. Douglass then moved the 
vote of thanks from his chair, the Secretary called for a 
rising vote, everybody stood up, “and then in a some- 
what puzzled state of mind, moved toward the door.”” 

The Transcript thought that Chandler’s exhibition 
showed a boorishness which even his enemies had not 
credited him with. He ran the lecture in the style of a 
New Hampshire convention, and made a political post- 
lude of it. “Mr. Arnold had a narrow escape from be- 


5° Boston Transcript, Dec. 18. 
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ing nominated for something.” The scene, the T'ran- 
script adds, was mortifying to every one present, and the 
only possibility of compensation was that Arnold might 
enlarge his portrait of the political Philistine by sketch- 
ing him as a cabinet officer. 

On the way to Chicago Arnold visited Richmond. 
Here he consented to stay with General Anderson, as he 
had heard that the hotels were bad. He was taken 
around the city in a carriage, and admired the James 
River—“no trout, though, tell Dick.” He broke “one of 
his few remaining front teeth in trying to peel an orange 
—a great loss”; spoke to a poor audience, his first poor 
one; went to the Capitol and was reminded of what Trol- 
lope and Dickens had said when he saw the dirt, the un- 
tidiness, and the spitting. By his own request he was 
taken to a negro school, and the children dared him in 
song to be a Daniel.” 

Shortly after the visit to Richmond Arnold went to 
Chicago, his way being made smooth by such items as 
“Sixty-one years ago next Christmas Eve the mother of 
Matthew Arnold hung up his first little stocking, and on 
Christmas morning he found himself in it.” The head- 
line of one paper reads “Arnold has Whiskers!” A 
woman correspondent contributed a long letter on the 
need of culture clubs.** A paragraph from her lettei 
gives her point of view and shows how Arnoldism was 
taking in the West. 

True we know that to the generality of mankind post-grad- 
uate study and improvement is farcical, unless one is tainted 
with literary lesion, when it is considered a weakness; but if 
one does not retain their love of learning and acquire a deeper, 


5! Letters, U1, 243 ff. 


52 Inter-Ocean, Nov. 28. 
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better culture by systematic study, one can never get more than 
the veneer, whereas what is needed is culture in the grain. 


In a column headed “Jottings” the Inter-Ocean, after 
remarking that the Boston girls are going crazy over the 
banjo and that birds are dying by the thousands in Lou- 
isiana for want of water, notes that Arnold is said to be 
vain of his looks, and the same paper scoffs at him in this 
way: 

Sweetness is characteristic of womanhood. It is effeminate. 
In men of the highest order we expect dignity, force, and in- 
tellectual power, and not the usual attributes of the gentler sex. 
More than any other people in the world, the American people 
admire men of vigor and strength, and not “sweet” men. No- 
body from England can give us more light. The United 
States is far ahead of any other country in the world as regards 
liberal institutions, universal education, scientific progress, in- 
ventions, and everything else that sheds light upon the future 
path of the human race. Mr. Arnold is vastly over-rated. He 
is an example of that extreme intellectual culture which pro- 
duces imitation rather than originality. He will not be able to 
shed any “light” in the United States, but if he makes a care- 
ful study of our country and its institutions, he may be able to 
go back to England and tell them that that monarchical coun- 
try is hundreds of years behind ours, and he will not overstep 
the truth.* 


The Boston correspondent for this paper took exception 
to the article and wrote that the American newspapers 
misunderstand Arnold because they have no acquaint- 
ance with the schools of thought which he represents. 
“To me Arnold represents the highest degree of refined, 
intellectual culture that civilization has as yet pro- 
duced.”** But the Jnter-Ocean was not abashed. Re- 


53 Inter-Ocean, Oct. 24. 
4 Ibid., Dec. 1. 
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viewing Religion and Dogma (so he called the volume), 
a critic writes that it is a piece of astounding assumption 
fit for Barnum’s museum. 

Arnold lectured to Chicago on “Numbers,” and the 
Inter-Ocean heads its account with “The Bad Majority.” 
On the Emerson lecture it shifted ground. On January 
25 it thought that the lecture was beautiful, critical, and 
temperate, and it pointed out that after the lecture Ar- 
nold was visited by a number of his auditors and ex- 
changed with them such good words as his prominence, 
sweetness, integrity and steadfastness, his manhood, 
condescension, and gentility could but elicit. But two 
days later: Arnold is too much like Emerson to judge 
him. Arnold is British, and therefore belligerent, and 
he came on the platform simply to tell us what Emer- 
son lacks of being Arnold, without intending in any way 
to suggest what Arnold lacks of being Emerson. Still, 
the Inter-Ocean holds, the lecture has not done harm to 
America. 

In the newspapers for April 7, 1884° (Arnold had 
left the country by that date), appeared a letter taken 
from the Pall Mall Gazette and signed “Matthew Ar- 
nold.” It runs about like this: I was most impressed 
in Chicago with a certain assumption of culture, based 
on Philistinism. From sheer stress of habit the clergy 
dispense from their pulpits their weekly modicum of 
diluted moralities. Trade in tinned meats, pork, and 
grain has the largest share of their thoughts even dur- 
ing the hours of ostensible devotion. The curse of the 
money-getting spirit is writ large. A Chicagoan con- 
fused Herbert Spencer with Hibbard Spencer, a Chica- 
go tradesman. One lady praised my Tom Brown at 
5° je. Boston Daily Advertiser, April 7, 1884. 
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Rugby and The Light of Asia. 1 met only one person 
who recognised the name of Obermann, and that one 
thought that I referred to a chemist’s shop. I heard a 
paper on Philistinism read at a literary club by a grocery- 
man. The club consists of mercers, ironmongers, and 
packers, which last title is applied to dealers in the class 
of food products derived from the pig. A society that 
has lived in the flesh, so to speak, for so long, cin not at 
once and naturally come to live in the spirit. 

Medill, who had entertained Arnold in Chicago, was 
reported to have called him a cur and a liar after the 
publication of the letter. The New York Tribune™ said 
that Arnold was made of common clay and that he had 
violated those canons of hospitality which even the Arab 
respects; had he not been gratuitously entertained while 
here, had not his expenses been paid for him, his lecture 
profits would hardly have defrayed the board bills of the 
apostle of sweetness and light, his family, and his dog. 

The editor of the Chicago Daily News finally was in- 
spired to write Arnold. A cable came back at once: “I 
have made no communication whatever to the Pall Mall 
Gazette.”*" Whoever had thought up the hoax had had 
a good time. 

The comment of a Boston paper was that if Arnold 
did not write the letter, he might well have, and that it 
was the sort of thing that Americans expected from him. 
And it was. I have referred to the pancakes and the 
beans. There is another incident recorded in the Tran- 
script.” A lady entered a trolley car and had to stand. 
56 Quoted by Boston Daily Advertiser, April 11, 1884. 
8T [bid. 

58 April 18, 1884. 
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A man of “somewhat —to her — uncouth appearance” 
was seated beside her. 

She had stood there some little time when the foreign gen- 
tleman leaned forward and asked her if the car went past Tre- 
mont Temple. “It does, sir,” she said. “Ah, thanks,” said he. 
“And how shall I know, please,” he went on, “when we have 
reached Tremont Temple?” “I am going there,” she said. “Ah, 
thanks,” he answered, and settled back into his seat. What was 
the lady’s surprise when she saw on the platform of Tremont 
Temple the very gentleman who had held his seat in the trolley! 


Maurice Francis Egan records” that Huneker would 
not meet Arnold because in the most sympathetic mo- 
ment of one of Chopin’s études Arnold whispered to 
Mrs. Arnold, “I think, my dear, we ought to get out of 
this hole to-morrow on the nine o'clock train.” And 
Egan mentions, too, a conversation he had with Arnold. 
“Where are you from?” Arnold asked. “From Phila- 
delphia,” Egan answered proudly. “And yet I find the 
sextet of your sonnet so fine,” Arnold said reproachfully. 
Egan revenged himself by inquiring about the health of 
Arnold’s brother, who had turned Roman Catholic. 

There are other stories, but I shall omit them, and 
simply mention that the Americans in general were of- 
fended by Arnold’s witticisms, and found him quite lack- 
ing in humor and geniality. Indeed one paper held 
boldly (that was in 1888) that nothing but trepanning 
could have let any humor into Arnold’s brain.” Those 
who will may meditate on differences in national humor. 

On October 5, 1883, Arnold had written to Mrs. 
Forster: 


I hate going to America, but, as I do go, I wish to have be- 


5® Recollections of a Happy Life (New York, 1924), 124-5. 
*° Boston Post, April 13, 1888. 
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fore me other things, and to be able, when I leave America, to 
put to myself without shame Joseph de Maistre’s beautiful 
question, “En quoi ai-j’avancé Pauvre générale, et que reste-t- 
il de moi en bien ou en mal?” 

The Boston Herald” answered the question. The visit 
was remarkable because the welcome was so warm and 
the departure so quiet. The public did not appreciate 
Arnold, but the literary class did, and has been en- 
couraged to “maintain what is true as against what is 
popular, to hold to their idols rather than to yield to 
what is uppermos: at the moment.” And on Arnold it 
bestowed the “honest benedictions of the cultured class 
in the new world.” 

The visitor found much kindness here and genuine 
hospitality. But as he was leaving this continent a bit- 
ter thought came to him, a memory of the Middle West, 
and he wrote: “I think I would sooner be a poor priest in 
Quebec than a rich hog-merchant in Chicago.”” 


®! March 9g, 1884. 
82 Letters, Il, 264. 











TOPOGRAPHICAL TERMS IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY RECORDS OF 
CONNECTICUT AND RHODE ISLAND 


CLARICE E, TYLER 


CURSORY inspection of the seventeenth-century 
records of a New England town would incline one 
to the belief that the language used by the early settlers 
in this country was exceedingly unlike that which we 
speak to-day. On closer examination, however, it would 
be seen that the unfamiliar appearance of the pages is 
due largely to the erratic use of capital letters, unusual 
division of syllables, and— most important—to the 
spelling of the words. In an age when there was no uni- 
form orthography even for the highly educated, it is 
not surprising to find that for those people who had little 
claim to advanced scholarship, spelling was wholly a 
matter of ingenuity. The majority of the New England 
town clerks of the seventeenth century would come 
under the heading of second-rate scholars, and as such 
they often distinguished themselves by the variety of 
ways in which they spelled the same word. 

But though the spelling of the words is unfamiliar, 
the words themselves are on the whole perfectly intelli- 
gible to the twentieth-century reader. Only a very small 
number have dropped out of general use, and of these 
many are retained in local English dialects. 

In addition to furnishing us with examples of words 
that are obsolete to-day, the New England records pro- 
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vide us with some of the earliest instarces of words, 
now in general use, which were becoming established in 
the English language during the seventeenth century. 
And often we find that the seventeenth-century mean- 
ing of these latter words differed (sometimes consider- 
ably, sometimes slightly) from that of the present day. 

The topographical terms of the Connecticut and 
Rhode Island seventeenth-century records provide some 
interesting illustrations of the above-mentioned changes 
in the language. Looking first at the words no longer in 
general use, we find that they are not only comparatively 
few in number but also in the majority of cases of very 
infrequent occurrence. In a representative collection of 
the records, and in contrast to hundreds of references to 
such words as “meadow,” “highway,” “river,” “land,” 
etc., the following words appear once only: “earable,””* 
for arable; “grindle,”* a narrow ditch; “gurt,”* a ditch 
or gutter; “gullit,”* a water channel; “gullen”® (prob- 
ably for gullit); “grip,”® a small furrow or drain; 


1 Connecticut Probate Records (1677), 288: Farmington. “the % of 
all my Land in Milford . . . woodland, Earable Land & Meadow.” 

? Hertford Town Votes (1642), 63. “from the highway . . . unto the 
grindle at william Blumfeild lott.” 

8 Colonial Kecords of Connecticut, 1 (1637), 38. “the Girte that 
comes along att the end of the saide meadow and falls into the saide 
greate River.” 

* Records of Providence, 1 (1661), 21. “Eightie Akors of the said 
lands beginning betweene two Gullits which issue into the forsaide west 
River.” 

5 Records of Providence, 1 (1661), 21. “bounding . . . northerdly 
partly with the said Gullen which devideth the said land.” 

® Records of Providence, U1 (1671), 218. “to ye southward of ye 
Gripp or narrow place in my sayd meadow.” 
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“peckled tree,”* variegated tree; “pulk,”* a small pool; 
“queach,”* a thicket; “sprang,”*® probably a variant 
form of “spong,” a narrow strip of land; a “screed” of 
land," also meaning a strip of land; and “townside,”* 
land close beside a town. 

More than once but less than half a dozen times oc- 


cur: “cut,”” a canal; “grindlet,”™ a narrow ditch (cf. 
“grindle”); “snag””® or “snagwood tree,” sloe; and 
9916 


“spong,” ** a narrow strip of land. More frequently one 
reads: “bounder,”** boundary; “chase land” and “chase 


way,” byway or grassy lane; “divident,””* boundary; 
“hallow”” used as a noun, a variant form for hollow; 


7 Records of Providence, U1 (1671), 107. “Boundeth on . . . the 
norwesterne Corner with a horne beame or peckled Tree marked on too 
sides.” 

* Hartford Town Votes (1679), 186. “will be very chargeable to 
mayntayne by reason of swamps pulcks and Hoales that lye in the sd 
Highway.” 

* Colonial Records of Connecticut, IV (1695), 153. “wher the line 
run throug a queach of younge stadles.” 

1° Records of Providence, XI (1694), 13. “if... some small Sprange 
( ) meadow .. . fall with any mans land.” 

™! Records of Portsmouth (1694), 43. “to lay out a small screed of 
land unto Phillip Shearman on the south side of his farme.” 

12 Connecticut Probate Records. (Middletown) (1691), 459. “my 2 
Lotts by the Townside which were laid for Wood lotts.” 

13 Records of Warwick (1649), 82. “Ordred that Mr. Houlden & 
Mr. Weeks shall agree with Goodman Lipet about the cuttinge the nar- 
row Cut.” 

‘4 Proprietors’ Records of Waterbury (1697), 46. “three acers of 
bogey meadow where ye grinlet runs in to ye west bogey meadow.” 

15 Records of Providence, XIV (1682), 113. “The south Easterne 
cornner being bounded with a Snagg tree.” 

18 Proprietors’ Records of Waterbury (1687), 204. “a couple of 
spongs of bogey meadow on ye south sd of his addition.” 

17 Rhode Island Colonial Records, 1 (1654), 132. “which bay iss ye 
East bounder.” 

18 Hartford Land Distribution, X1V (1646), 331. “a chasse land lead- 
ing from the litle River to the meeting house.” 

19 Hartford Land Distribution, XIV (1655), 470. “One p —cell of 
upland . . . which is all his divident in that long land.” 

2° Hartford Land Distribution, XIV (1692), 246. “abutteth . . . east 
of a wattery Hallow.” 
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“lotment”™ for allotment; “outland,”” outlying land 
of a town or estate; “slang,”” a long narrow strip of 
land; “pallisadoe,”* another form of palisade; and, 
“runnet,”** a small stream. And in addition to the above, 
one meets: “crotch,”” fork of tree, river, etc.; “gore,””’ 
a triangular or wedge-shaped strip of land; “run,”™ a 
small stream; and “sink,”” a pool or bog, deserve men- 
tion as being absent from the standard English of to- 
day, though still appearing in America. Of these four 
only “run” occurs more than twice in this particular 
group of records. 


It is no longer generally known that the majority of 
the foregoing words survive in one or more of the dia- 
lects of England, and it is possible that only nine are to 
be counted as obsolete words—“earable,” “gullit,” “out- 
land,” “runnet,” “townside,” “divident,” “homestall,” 


21 Hartford Town Votes, VI (1697), 250-1. “to settle the line between 
the Lotts lying in the west Division & the Town Common or any other 
perticuier lottments.” 

22 New Haven Colonial Records, 1 (1645), 198. “all... who... have 
had noe outland formerly allotted to them, they shall each of them have 
6 acres of upland to plant in.” 

23 Records of Providence, XIV (1690), 201. “the westerne part of ye 
slangs of it (i. e. meadow) running up into ye land.” 

*4 Hartford Land Distribution (1667), 15. “the high way leading 
from the pallasadoe to the Sentinel hill.” 

25 Records of Providence, 1 (1646), 80. “which hill lieth betweene 
papaquinapauge pond, and the Runnett called papaquinapauge River.” 

26 Derby Records (1710), 447. “A chestnut tree mark with stons in 
the Crock of ye Said Tree.” Early Connecticut Probate Records (Hart- 
ford, 1698), 574. “a certain parcell of Land lying in the Crotch of the 
River.” 

21 Records of Providence, IV (1703), 153. “a heape of stones set for 
a south westerne Corner of said Goare or Slipe of land.” 

28 Records of Warwick (1663), 373. “One ye north side of ye run or 
brooke.” 

2° Records of Providence, XVII (1707), 230. “ye first Brook they 
Come to, weh will be ye Branch yt comes out of Mushasacutt pond 
(though made bigger (there) by other Brooks and sinks yt comes into 
it.)” 
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and probably “bounder” and “pallisadoe.” “Divident” 
as a noun meaning “boundary,” and “homestall,” a 
“homestead,” were dying out of use even in the seven- 
teenth century, and the examples of the words in these 
records are among the last to be found. “Divident” ap- 
pears in the Distribution of Lands in Hartford, where 
its meaning seems to be “share” rather than “boundary” 
(1640, 360-1): “One parsill of upland . . . which .. . is 
all his dividentt thare Contenowing to the Eand of hart- 
ford boundes of the East,” and Colonial Records of 
Connecticut, 111, Appendix, 1683, 331, “the bounds, 
meares or divend between his Royall Highss Territory 
in America and the Colony of Connecticut.” “Home- 
stall” appears several times in the Records of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, the last date of its use being 1701 
(IV, 236-7), “John Whipple . . . shall have the home- 
stall or to say the Dwelling house and Barne with all the 
Out houseing and Cellars.” 

The words surviving in the dialects of the mother 
country are distributed as follows: “chase lane” and 
“chase way, “crotch,” East Anglia; “grindle,” “grind- 
let,” East Anglia and parts of the South; “pulk,” East 
Anglia, Somerset and Devon; “queach,” East Anglia and 
Northampton; “spong,” East Anglia, Northampton and 
Leicester; “gurt,” Devon and Cornwall; “lotment,” 
Yorkshire, Dorset and Devon; “hallow,” Scotland; 
“run,” Lancashire, Yorkshire, North Lincolnshire and 
Norfolk; “slang,” Northampton, Shropshire, Hereford; 
and “cut,” “gore,” “screed,” and “peckled” in many dia- 
lects all over England. 

Any one seeking to prove by the internal evidence of 
the records to what parts of England the first settlers 
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in Connecticut and Rhode Island originally belonged 
would not find the topographical terms particularly 
helpful. In the first place, the number of dialect words 
is too small to allow of any general conclusions being 
drawn from them. Secondly, such dialect words as are 
used belong to widely separated parts of England. Add- 
ed to these handicaps is the fact that in the case of several 
of these words it is impossible to discover whether they 
had actually become restricted to certain dialects before 
the time of the colonization of New England or whether 
they were still in general use. Looking at nothing more 
than the topographical terms used in these Connecticut 
and Rhode Island records, the only conclusion to which 
one could come would be a tentative suggestion that pos- 
sibly some of the settlers in Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut had come from East Anglia or the surrounding dis- 
trict, and possibly others from the region of Devonshire. 

Returning to the obsolete words in the records, one 
ought to mention two or three which are obsolete in cer- 
tain senses but not in others. “Mansion house” is now 
applied in England only to the homes of the Lord 
Mayors of certain towns. In America it survives with 
the meaning “a large house of good appearance.”** But 
in the sense of “dwelling house” in which it was em- 
ployed in the majority,” if not all of the cases in the 
Connecticut and Rhode Island records, it died out of use 
in the eighteenth century. “Mead,” meaning “meadow 
land,” does not seem to have been used after the end of 
the seventeenth century. Late occurrences of the word 

%° In the South, “Mansion house” is used for the dwelling house of a 
planter as opposed to the outhouses and smaller huts surrounding it. 

*l Proprietors’ Records of Waterbury (1682), 18. “In case those man- 


cion Housen on those Lands allready errected cannot be bought at a 
resonable rate.” 
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are found in various Connecticut records: Distribution of 
Lands in Hartford, Colonial Records of Connecticut, the 
last being in the Records of Derby (1699, 310), “the 
highway that coms down betwen Samuel bowers mead.” 
It is, of course, possible that in some of these cases the 
writers did not intend to use the word “mead” but were 
merely abbreviating “meadow.” 

“Plantation” no longer has the meaning “a company 
of settlers,” a meaning which seems to have appeared 
occasionally in the seventeenth century. It is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish this “plantation” from the same 
word meaning “colony,” “settlement.” The following 
will serve as examples of this obsolete use. Colonial 
Records of Connecticut, 1 (1636, 4), “every plantacon 
shall traine once in every month” and idid., II (1672, 
7) “if Windsor plantation at their next towne meet- 
ing . . . will release their township right in the lands on 
the east side of Conecticutt River.” 

“Streetway” is worthy of note as a word used in prose 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
now found only in poetry. It appears in the Records of 
Warwick and the Records of Providence. The use of the 
word in the Records of Providence is interesting as sug- 
gesting a distinction between a “street way” and “a 
highway,” XIV (1696, 244), “a house lot . . . bounded 
on the west by the Streete Way & on the North by a high 
Way.” 

Leaving the obsolete terms, we come next to the words 
that were just being introduced into the language in the 
seventeenth century. The meaning of the word “abut- 
ment, ’aseventeenth-century addition tothe English,does 
not altogether coincide in the Connecticut and the Rhode 
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Island records with the modern signification of the word, 
the idea of “boundary” being obvious in many of the 
examples: “all that land within these after abutments on 
ye great River west,”” and, “all those lands both mead- 
ow and upland within these abutments.”” A more usual 
meaning of “abutment” appears in the following: “the 
abutment of that nineteen acres is as followeth on her 
own land & severall other lotts on ye west . . . & upon 
comon land & a pond east.”** The form “butment” 
which occurs in the Derby Records has again the idea 
of “boundary”: “the butments at each corner an heap of 
stones.” ** 

“Allotment” had not long been known in England 
before it appeared in the Connecticut and the Rhode Is- 
land records. The earliest reference to the word as 
meaning “share or portion allotted to one” given in the 
Oxford English Dictionary is from 1629, and with the 
significance “a portion of land assigned to a special pur- 
pose,” the first example is 1674. It is interesting to no- 
tice that the word is used far more frequently in the 
Connecticut records from 1639 onwards than in the 
records of Rhode Island. The following example taken 
from the Hartford Town Votes (1640, 14) is typical 
of the usual meaning of “allotment” in the records, 
“their is some differents in m[ens] Alotments some 
haveing moor then is according to their due proporcon.” 

An early instance of the rather uncommon adjective 
“brushy,” meaning covered with brushwood, occurs in 
the Derby Records for 1706 in the phrase “a brushy hill 


52 Distribution of Lands in Hartford (1665), 405. 

33 Colonial Records of Connecticut, 111 (1685), 177. 
34 Distribution of Lands in Hartford (1663), 410. 

85 Derby Records (1704), 362. 
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side” (390). The noun “brush” was in use in England 
considerably earlier. “Brush” appears, though very 
rarely, in the records: Records of Providence, X1 (1701, 
62), “Concerning the high way at the West River ob- 
structed by William Harris his daming the River by 
throwing in of Brush.” 

The use of “county town” for the older “shire town” 
seems to have been established in England at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, but appears earlier in 
New England: Colonial Records of Connecticut, I 
(1670, 1672 and 1675, 272), “agreement to be made 
by the Magistrates and Commissioners at each County 
Towne with the Indians of each respective County.” 
The dialect form “head-town”” occurs once in the 
Colonial Records of Connecticut, IV (1701, 349), “in 
the head townes of each countie.” 

There is one reference to a “county house” in the Rec- 
ords of Providence, 1X (1731, 59), but the context 
gives no clue to the exact meaning, “the highway that 
Leads up into the Neck by the County house.””™ At the 
end of the next century the word was used as an alterna- 
tive for “county poor house,” but it is doubtful whether 
this meaning can be attributed to it here. 

The use of the words “fall” and “falls” as applied to 
a cascade was new in the seventeenth century. The sin- 
gular form seems to have been used first in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century, though the earliest ex- 
ample of “falls”. in the Oxford English Dictionary is 
dated 1674. “Fall” appears several times in the Records 


36 Also Hartford Town Votes (1715), 316. 


37 Wright, English Dialect Dictionary, gives the only example of this 
from Forfar. 


38 Colonial Records of Connecticut, I, 7. 
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of Providence between 1642 and 1661, and in the Rec- 
ords of Warwick for 1650, but “falls” is much more 
common from 1637 onwards. One example is worth 
quoting as being somewhat ambiguous: “non shall dig 
ston on the falles by goodman Lords.”” 

Early examples of “gully,” which evidently came into 
general use about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
being a development from “gullet” which was known 
more than two centuries earlier, occur in the Connecti- 
cut records: Records of Derby (1677, 1679, 1694, and 
1702), and Colonial Records of Connecticut, 11 (1677). 
In all these cases the word has obviously the meaning of 
“a stream” rather than “a channel worn by the action of 
water”: Records of Derby (1694, 207), “bounded on 
the north with a littel gulley that runs into the great 
river at the north end of the plain.” 

The adjective “hassocky,” used to describe meadow 
land, quickly found a place in the Connecticut and 
Rhode Island records, its occurrence being most frequent 
in the Derby Records. This word is particularly notice- 
able for the number of different ways in which it is 
spelled: “hasece,” “hassekey,” “hassecky,” “hassekie,” 
“hasseke,” “hasice,” “hacyke,” “hasacay,” “hasacky,” 
“hassukque” and “has sackey” being the principal varia- 
tions. 

Some of the first examples of the word “pitch” mean- 
ing “a piece of ground selected or allotted for residence, 
etc.” occur in the Records of Derby (1699, 202), 
“northwerd of John hulls pich upon the five mile hill,” 
and in the Proprietors’ Records of Waterbury (1693, 
37), “abutting one his last pich” and (1703, 224) “to 
relinquish his pich at the uper end of woster swamp.” 


*° Hartford Town Votes, (?). 
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The rare form “riverlet,” a small river or brook, oc- 
curs several times in Hartford T own Votes, the first ref- 
erence (1665) being one of the earliest appearances of 
this word in writing. It is found also in the Connecticut 
Probate Records.” The spelling “rivelett” in the Dis- 
tribution of Lands in Hartford (1665, 8) may have 
been intended either for “riverlet” or “rivulet.” And 
even the form “riverlet” may be actually nothing more 
than “rivulet” spelled as it sounded when passed over 
hurriedly. The uniformity of the spelling, however — 
“riverlet” or “riverlett” in every case except one in 
which the “e” and “i” of “river” are transposed, “Rev- 
irlet” (Hartford Town Votes, 222) —suggests that the 
writers had the word “riverlet” in mind, and were not 
engaging in phonetic experiments with “rivulet” indis- 
tinctly pronounced. One of the earliest, if not the ear- 
liest, written appearance of “runlet,” a small stream, is 
found in the Records of Norwalk (1655, 52), “2 or 
three rodd from the sayed Runlett.” 

The adjective “swampy,” a new development in the 
seventeenth century, is common in the Records of Provi- 
dence, though it does not often appear in any of the 
other records at present under consideration, in which 
there are frequent references to “swamp land” and 
“swamp ground” but hardly any to “swampy land.”” 
A curious variation of “swampy” is found in the Rec- 
ords of Providence, IV (1675, 29), where a certain 
piece of land is said to be bounded “partly with 
swampese land.” The description “beaver meadow” for 


*° Connecticut Historical Society, V1 (1639), 7. 1674, Middletown, 
294, and, 1697, Windsor, 590. 

" Records of Derby Connecticut (1684), 135. “swomppy low land 
liing upon Barrin plain Brook.” 
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a tract of particularly fertile land left above a demol- 
ished beaver dam originated in North America, and is 
used many times in the New England records. Refer- 
ence is made to “Beaver meadows” in the Colonial Rec- 
ords of Newhaven and in the Colonial Records of Con- 
necticut, 1, 462. 

Grapes not being native fruits of England, it is not 
surprising to find that the word “grape vine” made a late 
appearance there, and has been much more frequently 
used in America than in England. The Records of Prov- 
idence furnish one of the earliest examples of the word, 
II (1654, 78), “bounded . . . on the East end on the 
lower side . . . by the grape Vines.” Similarly the “wick- 
opy tree” — unknown in England —is mentioned first 
in American writings: Records of Providence, V (1704, 
244), “two trees growing out of one Roots Called Wick- 
upp trees.” 

The development of the not very common meaning 
“line” or “direction” in the word “range” dates appar- 
ently from the seventeenth century. It is, however, in 
common use in the Records of Providence from 1652 
and appears also in the Records of Warwick (1654, 
133), “a parcell of upland adjoininge to his meddowe 
runinge in the range.” * 

Sometimes “range” has the meaning “boundary 
mark”: Records of Providence, IV (1675, 28), “to a 
Red cake tree marked for a Range.” Probably it is here 
a shortened form for “range mark,” which appears occa- 
sionally in the Records of Providence, IV (1700, 139), 
“a heape of stones laid for a Range marke.” “Range 
tree” is also found here, IV (1687, 182), “Range trees 


*2 Colonial Records of Connecticut, IV (1705), 529. “in said line I 
marked 2 range of trees.” 
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being marked for the Range to another corner.” 

The new development of the meaning “shore of the 
sea” (or of a lake or river) for “beach,” which dates 
from Shakespeare, is illustrated in the New Haven Town 
Records (1601, 501), “a parcell of Meadow below a 
sandy Beach.” The exact significance of the word is on 
the contrary not clear in “a parcell of beach of twenty- 
fower acres within the bounds of that land”: Colonial 
Records of Connecticut, 11 (1675, 256). 

References to “commons” are so frequent through all 
the records that the reader is left in no doubt as to the 
meaning of the word as used by the first town clerks of 
New England. The present-day use of a “common” to 
signify a particular type of uncultivated land, had not 
arisen, and “common” still meant only land held in com- 
mon as opposed to privately owned fields and meadows: 
Hartford Town Votes (1678, 185), “Tenn Achors off 
Land out of the Common” and Records of Providence, 
XIV (1704, 283), “not... devided from the Gennerall 
Comon belonging to the Generall Purchassers of the sd 
Towne.” A “common” as we think of it to-day may be 
covered in places with scrub and low bushes but not with 
trees. The fact that the seventeenth-century “common” 
was any land belonging to the town in general, made it 
possible for a wood to be a “common.” There are many 
references in the records to trees on the commons: Co- 
lonia! Records of Connecticut, 11 (1669, 112), “liberty 
to take timber out of the commons” and Colonial Rec- 
ords of New Haven, 1 (1643, 87), “to cutt downe some 
trees in the comon.” The development of the modern 
significance of the word can be understood from usage 
such as the following: Hartford Town Votes (1699, 
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256), “to fence in & improve five Acres of the towne 
Comon,” Colonial Records of New Haven, 1 (1643, 
82), “the Neck shall be a stinted como for cattell and 
fences & fitted with gates.” 

In the Oxford English Dictionary it is pointed out 
that the present-day common was known in earlier times 
as “the heath” or “the waste.” “Heath” is not used in 
the records which we are now considering, but the terms 
“waste land” and “waste ground” appear many times: 
Records of Warwick (1660, 323), “with a little of wast 
land throwne in betwist Walter Todd and him,” Colo- 
nial Records of Connecticut, 1 (1653, 242), “liberty to 
cutt any other timber in any part of the wast lands,” and 
Colonial Records of New Haven, 1 (1646, 227), “a 
peece of wast grownd ... of 14 an acre.” 

“Wilderness” and “wilderness land” also are used for 
“waste land”: Colonial Records of Connecticut, 1 (1650, 
210), “the indeavors of men for the further improve- 
ment of the wilderness,” Distribution of Lands in Hart- 
ford (1701, 488), “bounded . . . with wilderness undi- 
vided Land on the East.” “Desert” is used occasionally 
with the same meaning, Distribution of Land in Hart- 
ford (1668, 12), “six Hundred Acres of upland... 
abutting . . . on the desert on the East.” 

Examples of the American development of the mean- 
ing “rivulet” of “tributary river” for “creek” are scat- 
tered through the Connecticut records: Commecticut 
Probate Records (1681 [Middletown], 325), “on the 
North sid the Cricke which Runs through my Land,” 
Hartford Town Votes (1656, 110), “the Creeke that 
Runes into Hokanum Riveret to potunk.” In a few cases 
in the Connecticut records, and frequently in those of 
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Rhode Island, “creek” has the English meaning “bay” or 
“inlet.” Rhode Island Colonial Records, III (1684, 
157), “in any haven, creek or bay” and Records of Prov- 
idence, XIV (1665, 110), “a small streame which Run- 
neth into a salt Creeke or Coave called Hawkins his 
Coave.” “Cove” has generally the meaning “inlet,” or 
“bay.” In one place, however, it appears as a synonym 
for “pond.” Colonial Records of Connecticut, 11 (1673, 
188), Footnote from Colonial Records of Lands, 1, 409, 
“the small brook . . . running southwardly into a cove or 
pond.” 

“Hole” came to be used for “a grassy valley” locally 
in England and also in America. It is used in this sense 
in various places in the records: Records of Derby (1683, 
99), “one parcell of low land that lies in the little grassy 
hole that lies p woodbery old path” and Proprietors’ Rec- 
ords of Waterbury (1696, 44), “4 acers betwen the pin 
hol and the comun fence,” Records of Providence, V 
(1702, 137), “bounder . . . partly with a Pond and part- 
ly with a Mossey place Called Haukins his hole.” In 
some of the examples the exact meaning of “hole” is 
not clear: Records of Warwick (1668, 423), “one six 
accer lott . . . comonly called the holes,” Records of 
Providence, XIV (1697, 268), “a percell of Boggey 
Meaddow at a place Called Many Holes” and Proprie- 
tors’ Records of Waterbury (1706, 223), “10 Rods of 
fenc yt was the Richasons and 15 Rods at hikcox hools.” 

The words “home lot” and “house lot” meaning “a 
lot of land sufficient for building a house on” and ap- 
pearing for the first time in New England, are very com- 


*3 The unusual form “housage” with the meaning “housing,” “houses” 
occurs in the Records of Portsmouth, Rhode [sland (1661), 387. “all 
my howsage & land . . . in ye bounds of portsmoth.” 
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mon through all the early records in which the distribu- 
tion of lands plays an important part: Colonial Records 
of Connecticut, 1 (1653, 249), “shall . . . build a tenent- 
able howse upon the home lott given him by the Towne,” 
and Hartford Town Votes (1646, 13), “shall have 
Three years liberty to build uppon their house lotts.” 
The simple form “lot,” a particularly common American 
term, appears everywhere in the records. 

“Homestead” is used in the same sense as “house lot” 
and “home lot,” Distribution of Lands in Hartford 
(1684, 481), “all my upland that belonges to my Home 
steed,” Connecticut Probate Records (Farmington, 1669, 
235), “1-3 of my Estate wch shall then be in my house 
and Homested” and Records of Derby (1704, 354), “ye 
North side off ye fence off my home stead,” Records of 
Providence, XV1 (1719, 288), “my homestead to say 
my house and all that Tract of Land which my house 
stands on.” In addition to “house lot,” “home lot” and 
“homestead” in Records of Providence have “home 
share” with the same meaning: Records of Providence, 
II (1659, 20), “on sheare of meddow being on the 
North side of the home Share of George Way,” V 
(1663, 205), “a house lot or home share of land to the 
quantity of five acres.” 

It is interesting to notice that “hummock,” usually ap- 
plied to a mound or low hill; is in the Records of Provi- 
dence given as a synonym for “high hill,” III (1670, 
175), “adjoyneing to a high hill or hummuck called the 
Great poynt.” For lack of other examples there is no 
proof as to whether this was the usual meaning in Rhode 
Island or not. 

The records furnish occasional instances of the less 
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common use of “island” for an elevated piece of land 
surrounded by marsh: Records of New Haven (1650, 
34), “a littell Island of meddow conteying . . . aboute 
§ or 6 acrs.” 

“Meadow” appears so frequently and in such a great 
variety of slightly differing senses that it is impossible to 
give any one definition of the seventeenth-century New 
Englanders’ notion of a piece of land which could be 
thus described. The majority of references go to show 
that a meadow was usually flat and low-lying.** Occa- 
sionally, however, we hear of a meadow on higher 
ground: Records of Waterbury (1700, 207), “too or 
three acers of land upon ye hill aganst wornut tree 
meadow.” ** Often the meadow land mentioned by the 
recorders was near a river. But the fact that some mead- 
ows are more specifically described as “boggy meadows” 
suggests that in spite of their low-lying position, mead- 
ows were not necessarily excessively moist, though they 
probably often were,” Records of Providence, X1V 
(1685, 118), “Bounding . . . partly with the meadow or 
swampy land of James Belloo,” and Colonial Records of 
Connecticut, | (1657, 222), “what meadow or marshe 
there is above two hundred acres.” 

As in the case of “meadow,” so with “swamp” — we 
can not restrict the word as used in the records to one 
particular definition. There was obviously considerable 


** Records of Providence, X1V (1681), 74. “tenn Acres of low land 
in lew of meadow.” 

*® Other meadows are specified by the names of trees; Early Connecti- 
cut Probate Records, Windsor (1689), 439. “15 acres upon the Pine 
Meadow Plain”; Waterbury Proprietors’ Records (1688), 226. “to take 
up pople meadow and ye plains neare ye River . . . and twich grass 
meadow and three small meadows above it.” 

*® New Haven Colonial Records, 1 (1645), 215. “shall veiwe the 
meddowes called the Beaver ponds.” 
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variety in the many stretches of land that came under the 
heading “swamp.” We read of “wet swamp,” “dry 
swamp,” “clear Swamp,” “dead Swamp,” “burnt 
swamp,” “grape swamp,” ash, birch, cedar, pine, spruce, 
willow and many other species of tree swamp, “swamp 
or low land,” “swamp or meadow land,”* “the swamp 
wher men doe plantt” and even of “a swamp or pond of 
about six acres.”“* The general conclusion to be drawn 
from these and many other descriptions of swamps is 
that the word is intended to describe a low-lying, flat 
tract of land, usually rather, sometimes very, damp, on 
which trees are found growing. A fairly adequate idea 
of a swamp is obtained from the following description, 
Records of Portsmouth (1662, 396), in which one of 
the inhabitants, instead of paying rent for his house and 
land, was ordered “yerely to clere tow Ackres of swamp 
. . . Cut downe Evry yeare . . . two Ackres of the said 
Swamp and to Cut it out and lay it on heaps” and finally 
“to Sow three pound of Clear hay-seed upon Evry two 
Ackres of Swamp so Cleared.”” 

“Nook,” of which there are three or four scattered 
examples in the records, seems to have the now rare 
meaning of “a piece of land projecting from one division 
into another,” Records of Providence, 1 (1670, 14), 
“bounding in a nooke whith goeth in upon the North 
Easterne part or side of the sayd Twenty acres of land,” 
and Records of Providence, XIV (1678, 37), “A small 
Nooke of Meddow lieing upon ye Brooke.” 

*? Hartford Town Votes (1644), 70. 


48 Colonial Records of Connecticut, III (1687), 233. 


*9 Records of New Haven (1653), 162. “one a cher of land... in 
ye corner over against William Davis his home lott the swamp or spring 
being betwixt.” 
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“Pond,” a word of common occurrence, has usually 
the meaning “a natural pool” rather than “an artificially 
formed body of water.” We have in addition references 
to “fresh ponds,” “salt ponds” and “beaver ponds” — 
all of which are obviously of natural formation. Occa- 
sional reference is made to the other type of pond: “mill 
pond,” New Haven Colonial Records, 11 (1659, 299). 
The “pond” referred to in the Connecticut Probate Rec- 
ords for 1676 (Middletown), 202, “twenty acres of 
Land . . . wth fower acres of pond,” must be nearer to 
the “swamp or pond”” mentioned above than to a pond 
as we understand the term. The dialect form “pound” 
appears for “pond” occasionally, New Haven Colonial 
Records, 1 (1645, 195), “on the west side of the Beaver 
pownds.” 

It is possible that in Hartford Town Votes (1697, 
247) “stile” is used in its northern dialect sense of 
“gate” or “passage through a fence,” “said gilburd is to 
maick and maintain a stile or gait convenient to pass 
thoro at all times.” But the absence of confirmatory evi- 
dence makes it impossible to come to any definite conclu- 
sion as to the meaning of the word here. 

“Township” in the records of Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut generally seems to have been synonymous with 
“town.” The phrase “town or township” occurs many 
times and the same place is often referred to as “town” 
in one sentence and “township” in the next with no ap- 
parent change in the meaning. In addition to this com- 
mon use of “township” there are one or two instances 
where the word is employed with a different meaning. In 
the Records of Warwick, for example, we have (1661, 


® Also Early Connecticut Probate Records. (Middletown) (1674), 
294. “my Lott in the pond.” 
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347), “Allso a Towneship being twelve Ackers of up- 
land more or lesse linge nere ye litell Pond,” and ibid. 
(1661, 381), “all my Right & tytle in & concerning my 
Towneship, with my orchard & house Lott.” This 
“township” may have some connection with the Scottish 
“township” meaning “a farm held in joint tenancy,” 
though examples of the latter do not appear until the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 











A THEORY OF MOBY DICK 


Wir §S. Guierm’* 


Moby Dick, by Herman Melville, has been the sub- 
ject of many essays, all of which pay the highest tribute 
to the power of the author; but touching the obscurity 
of the book, I have never seen other than vague com- 
ments on symbolism and transcendentalism. If the read- 
er will approach Melville’s point of view with the un- 
derstanding that the book is composed partly of parable 
and allegory, if he will read with a separate intention, he 
will find a treasure of hidden meanings, the existence of 
which the casual reader would never suspect. As a great 
artist, Melville understood the relation of mystery and 
obscurity to the sublime, for he believed that “wonder- 
fullest things are ever the unmentionable” and that “it 
is in vain to popularize profundities.” His method was 
indirect and ambiguous, for his purpose was to convey 
ideas, without definite expression; to present the great 
enigma of life, in an enigmatic manner, and to empha- 
size the mystery of the ineffable mysteries. 

Sufficient material lies on the surface to give the read- 
er a lead, for Melville realized the danger of too much 
obscurity when he said: “Yet in some dim, random way, 
explain myself, I must, else all these chapters might be 
naught.” The reader is invited to look deeper than the 
printed word, moreover, by such remarks as: “all 


these things have their meanings,” “it must symbolize 


? All quotations for which no credit is given are taken from the text 


of Moby Dick. 
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something unseen,” “an allegorical meaning may lurk 


here,” or, “I must be content with a hint.” Melville 
made this extensive use of symbols, both as a challenge 
to the discernment of the reader, and as an addition of 
force to his thought. 

The value of symbols as a medium of expression was 
noted by Carlyle: “In a symbol there is concealment and 
yet revelation, here, therefore, by silence and by speech 
acting together, comes a double significance, and if both 
the speech be itself high, and the silence fit and noble, 
how expressive will their union be.” The mystical writ- 
ings of Swedenborg also exercised a strong influence on 
Melville, evidences of which may be found in many in- 
stances in Moby Dick. To Swedenborg, the Bible seemed 
to be written in sy:nbols, that is, objects in the “natural 
world” were used to represent “spiritual things.” The 
“internal sense” of those symbols is the material of his 
work, entitled Heavenly Arcana. In his Doctrine of Cor- 
respondences, Swedenborg said: 

It has been given me to know from much experience, that in 
the natural world, and in its three kingdoms, there is not the 
smallest thing which does not represent something in the spirit- 
ual world, or which has not something there to which it cor- 
responds. 

This passage is paraphrased by Meiville, in his apos- 
trophe: 

O Nature and O Soul of man, how far beyond all utter- 
ance are your linked analogies; not the smallest atom stirs or 
lives on matter, but has its cunning duplicate in mind. 
Another proof of this influence occurs in Melville’s pas- 
sage: 

Hither and thither, on high, glided the snow-white wings of 
small unspeckled birds; these were the gentle thoughts of the 
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feminine air; but to and fro, in the deeps, far down in the 
bottomless blue, rushed mighty leviathans, sword-fish and 
sharks, and these were the troubled, murderous thinkings of 
the masculine sea. 

—which embodies the teaching of Swedenborg, that 
“good thoughts are represented by birds, noble and beau- 
tiful,” and that “fishes signify scientifics,” and also that 
“whales and large fish, signify the generals or univer- 
sals of scientifics.” There is a definite analogy between 
the Swedenborgian sense of the word “scientifics” used in 
this connection, and the inference which may be drawn 
from Melville’s lines. 

Many of the symbols in Mody Dick are definitely 
stated; some are suggested; about many the author is 
entirely silent. 

Now Melville, although saturated with philosophy 
and metaphysics, was not a philosopher; that is, he pro- 
duced no theory of his own, and, what is more, he de- 
rived no comfort from the conclusions of others. His 
valuation of all such is shown in the line: “Throw all 
these thunderheads (Locke, Kant, et al.) overboard, and 
then you will float light and right.” The only escape from 
the torture of consciousness, as he felt it, was through 
either faith or insanity. He was the victim of his own 
cogitations concerning the unknowable; yet he could not 
resist the urge of inquiry as he confesses: “I love to sail 
forbidden seas and land on barbarous coasts.” This is 
a typical line with a double meaning, for literally it 
describes his personal experience; but figuratively, it 
reveals his passion for speculating on the mysteries of the 
infinite. The interpretation is justified by the following 
analogy, which connotes a “forbidden sea” and the dan- 
ger of embarking on it: 
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For as this appalling ocean surrounds the verdant land, so 
in the soul of man there lies one insular Tahiti, full of peace 
and joy, but encompassed by all the horrors of the half-known 
life. God keep thee. Push not off from that isle, thou canst 
never return. 

Melville’s impassioned supplication reveals his intention 
to make the superficial story the vehicle for a deeper and 
darker conception: 

If then to meanest mariners, and renegades, and castaways, 
I shall hereafter ascribe high qualities, though dark; weave 
round them tragic graces; if even the most mournful, per- 
chance the most abased among them all, shall at times lift him- 
self to the exalted mounts; if I shall touch that workman’s 
arm with some ethereal light; if I shall spread a rainbow over 
his disastrous set of sun; then against all mortal critics, bear 
me out in it, thou just Spirit of Equality, which has spread one 
royal mantle over all my kind. Bear me out in it, thou great 
democratic God! who didst not refuse the swart convict, Bun- 
yan, the pale poetic pearl; Thou who didst clothe with doubly 
hammered leaves of finest gold, the stumped and paupered arm 
of old Cervantes. 


The assumption of equality to Bunyan and Cervantes 
clearly shows his purpose to compose an allegorical cru- 
sade, for Bunyan was the master of allegory, and Cer- 
vantes invented an immortal crusade for the betterment 
of human conditions. The argument for such an expedi- 
tion, as gathered from the text, is that mankind is the 
helpless victim of predestinated suffering, and that for 
all the misery in the world, some unspeakable power is 
responsible, which Melville described as “that intangible 
malignity which has been from the beginning.” Mel- 
ville undoubtedly intended to refer to what we common- 
ly call Fate, and as an attempt to counter and combat 
man’s condition, Melville conceived the parable of the 
great adventure of the hunting of the White Whale. 
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This fantasy tells of a practical redeemer who feels 
in his own heart the total sum of human suffering, and 
seeks out the living symbol of all that misery and en- 
deavors to destroy it, hoping thereby to annihilate the 
principle behind it, and thus to relieve the human race 
of its hereditary curse, for “Ahab was intent upon an 
audacious, immitigable and supernatural revenge.” 
Many instances show that the Whale is intended as a 
symbol for Fate, a few of which may be cited: 

In the great sperm whale, this high and mighty god-like 
dignity, inherent in the brow, is so immensely amplified, that 
gazing on it, in that full front view, you feel the Deity and 


the dread powers more forcibly than in beholding any other 
object in living nature. 


And when Tashtego sights the first whale: 


.... he stood hovering above you half suspended in air, so wild- 
ly and eagerly peering towards the horizon, you would have 
thought him some prophet or seer beholding the shadows of 
Fate, and by those wild cries, announcing their coming. 


It was also hinted that Moby Dick is “immortal” and 
“ubiquitous,” and also that “he might have seemed the 
gliding great demon of the seas of life.” In noting the 
awe-inspiring quality of the color white, Melville ob- 
served: “Of all these things, the albino whale was the 
symbol.” Moby Dick was the idealized representative of 
his species. Even another line is to the same purpose: 
“the whale, which from side to side, strangely vibrating 
his predestinating head.” This identification is confirmed 
further by the detailed anatomy and habits of the whale, 
which are perfectly analogous to the attributes of Fate: 
all combined, they connote a blind, senseless, brainless, 
capricious, malignant, and irresistible power. And final- 
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ly, to fasten the responsibility for human suffering upon 
the whale, we have the line: “here was this old man, 
chasing with curses, a Job’s whale around the world.” 

Captain Ahab explained his working theory to his 
mates as follows: 


All visible objects are but pasteboard masks, but in each 
event—in the living act, the undoubted deed, — there, some 
unknown, but still reasoning thing puts forth the mouldings of 
its features from behind the unreasoning mask. If man will 
strike, strike through the mask! .... . That inscrutable thing is 
chiefly what I hate; and be the white whale agent, or be the 
white whale principal, I will wreak that hate upon him. 


This idea is similar to that of Goethe: 


The intellectual, not satisfied with what is put before him, 
considers as a mask, everything that presents itself to his senses. 
He knows that a higher spiritual life, roguishly obstinate, 
hides itself behind the visible cloak. 


It is apparent from many analogies in the text that 
Captain Ahab, in his hidden character, championed the 
cause of mankind. He isassociated with Anacharsis Clootz 
in these words: “An Anacharsis Clootz deputation ..... 
accompanying old Ahab in the ‘Pequod,’ to lay the 
world’s grievances before that bar from which not very 
many of them ever come back.” (The bar of Unreason 
is implied here.) This Anacharsis Clootz, with the hope 
of redressing the wrongs of humanity, headed a delega- 
tion, from all nations, to the Bar of the Assembly, in 
Paris, styling himself “The Orator of the Human Race.” 

Perseus, according to Melville, rescued Andromeda 
from a whale, and the analogy between Ahab and that 
classic champion, lies in the line: “his whole high, broad 
form seemed made of solid bronze and shaped like Cel- 
lini’s cast Perseus.” And during the storm Captain Ahab 
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had in mind Prometheus, stealing fire from heaven. 
Prometheus, too, was a defender of the human race: he 
taught mankind the arts of life—as when Ahab magnet- 
ized the sail-maker’s needle! Prometheus defied the 
gods—so did Captain Ahab, crying out: “Ye great gods 
. .. 1 laugh and hoot at ye.” The identification is quite 
clear in another passage: “God help thee, old man, thy 
thoughts have created a creature in thee; and he whose 
intense thinking thus makes him a Prometheus; a vul- 
ture feeds upon his heart forever. ...” In short, Captain 
Ahab’s character, in its relation to the supernatural ex- 
pedition, is a composite of all the historical and mythi- 
cal rebels against Destiny. 

For reasons which will appear in the sequel, Captain 
Ahab was identified also with Ahab, King of Israel, the 
first hint of which occurs in the line: “Ahab of old, thou 
knowest, was a crowned king,” and then in a perfectly 
direct manner on board the ship, when “little Flask en- 
ters King Ahab’s presence.” 

Even the opening lines of the story are partially al- 
legorical, introducing, as they do, one of the most im- 
portant symbols—zwater, representing truth. This sym- 
bol is hidden in the lines: 


—let the most absent minded of men be plunged in his deep- 
est reverie,—stand that man on his legs, set his feet a-going, 
and he will infallibly lead you to water, if water there be in 
all that region. Should you ever be athirst in the great Ameri- 
can desert, try this experiment, if your caravan happen to be 
supplied with a metaphysical professor. Yes, as everyone 
knows, meditation and water are wedded forever. 


According to Swedenborg, also, water is the symbol of 
a certain kind of truth. The ocean is “the image of 
the ungraspable phantom of life,” therefore, the ocean 
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is the symbol of life. There follows the clause, “and 
this is the key to it all,” which clearly shows the hidden 
subject. 

This same symbol is used silently, when Ishmael sees 
“thousands upon thousands of mortal men fixed in ocean 
reveries,” which indicates the extent to which the mys- 
teries of life occupy the thoughts of mankind. But it is 
definitely stated when Ishmael, watching Queequeg at 
work upon a whale remarks, “That sea you gasp in is 
life.” 

For Melville the ocean was a living symbol, which 
further confirms its analogy to life, for when off the 
Cape of Good Hope, he added to his musings: “And 
heaved and heaved the black sea, as if its vast tides were 
a conscience, and the great mundane Soul were in an- 
guish and remorse for the long sin and suffering it had 
bred.” And again: “Not a modern sun ever sets, but in 
precisely the same manner, the live sea swallows up ships 
and crews.” 

It is interesting to compare with these the impressions 
of another mystic, Lafcadio Hearn: “I must confess, 
that when I am either in the sea or upon it, I cannot fully 
persuade myself that it is not alive—a conscious and a 
hostile power. Reason, for the time being, avails nothing 
against this fancy.” 

The allegorical expedition begins with the ship, which 
is itself the symbol of the world. This interpretation 
was provided by Ishmael, in his chapel meditation, when 
he concluded, “The world’s a ship, on its passage out.” 
Both the eastern and the western hemispheres were in- 
cluded in the symbolical ship, for her hull was built in 
America, and her masts were cut in Japan. Moreover, she 
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was very old. “Her ancient decks were worn and wrin- 
kled . . . . her venerable bows looked bearded, ... . 
she was a thing of trophies —a cannibal of a craft,....a 
noble craft; but somehow a most melancholy.” Her 
name, Peguod, was that of a tribe of Indians, “now ex- 
tinct as the ancient Medes”—which symbolized time. 
Space was the blank waste of water, into which Ishmael 
gazed at the suggestion of Captain Peleg, and into which 
the ship was destined to sail. Fate was symbolized by 
parts of the whale, with which the ship was abundantly 
furnished, for “her bulwarks were garnished like one 
continuous jaw, with the long, sharp teeth of the sperm 
whale, . . . and the tiller was in one mass, curiously 
carved from the lower jaw of her hereditary foe.” All 
of which signifies that the world is encompassed by Fate; 
and that the world is controlled by Fate, and also that 
Fate is inimical to the world. 

This symbolical ship was manned by personifications 
of the spiritual qualities of mankind. Captain Ahab, in 
his capacity of commander, personified the will, or Ego, 
or soul, or whatever it is that gives us our sense of iden- 
tity and consciousness. The crazy Elijah, “the prophet 
of the wharves,” as Ishmael called him, who gave mys- 
terious hints concerning the doubtful character of the 
proposed voyage, referring to Captain Ahab, said, “He’s 
got enough (soul ) to make up for all deficiencies in other 


chaps,” and Ahab also said of himself, “Ahab’s soul’s a - 


centipede that moves upon a hundred legs.” Captain 
Ahab’s personification of the Ego is shown by his read- 
ing of the doubloon. He saw nothing in all the symbols 
but himself. He said, “All are Ahab,” and “There’s 


me. something ever egotistical in mountain tops.” 
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The will is suggested by the description of Ahab’s de- 
termination: “The path to my fixed purpose is laid with 
iron rails, whereon my soul is grooved to run. Over un- 
sounded gorges, through the rifled hearts of mountains, 
under torrent’s beds, unerringly I rush. Naught’s an 
obstacle, naught’s an angle to the iron way.” But an in- 
teresting restriction was attached to this personification, 
for Captain Ahab had an artificial leg, which was made of 
whale ivory, signifying that the will is limited by Fate. 
This interpretation is justified by the description of Ish- 
mael’s intention to go on a whaling voyage and his specu- 
lations on Fate’s program, which he believed had him 
billed for that act: 


I think I can see a little into the springs and motives which 
being cunningly presented to me, under various disguises, in- 
duced me to set about performing the part I did, besides cajol- 
ing me into the delusion that it was a choice resulting from my 
own unbiased free will and discriminating judgement. 


The characters of the three mates, Starbuck, Stubb, 
and Flask, are so thoroughly analysed in the chapter 
“Knights and Squires,” that it is obvious they personify 
three of the Greek schools of philosophy, among which 
mankind is divided in a general way: Platonism, E picu- 
reanism, and Stoicism. The readings of the symbols on 
the gold doubloon verify this identification. These Star- 
buck interpreted to mean: faith, hope, and righteous- 
ness, a slant toward Platonism. But Stubb thought that 
they represented the comedy of life, and the potential 
means of pleasure, and thus acts as conventional spokes- 
man for the chief consideration of the Epicurean. Flask 
could see nothing but the practical purpose for which the 
coin was nailed to the mast and the money value of the 
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gold, standing in the author’s mind as the exemplar 
characteristic of Stoicism. This classification was summed 
up by Ahab, when he said, “The round gold is but the 
image of the rounder globe, which, like a magician’s 
glass, to each and every man in turn but mirrors back his 
own mysterious self.” In the light of this interpretation, 
then, a meaning is given to the following obscure speech: 
“Starbuck—Stubb, ye two are the opposite poles of one 
thing, Starbuck is Stubb reversed, and Stubb is Starbuck.” 
(reversed )—or in other words: the highest quality of 
mankind is spirituality and the lowest quality is sensual- 
ity. 

Next in importance come the harpooners, of whom 
Queequeg personified Religion, as may be inferred from 
his many devotions; Tashtego personified Sin, for he 
resembled “a son of the Prince of the Powers of the 
Air,” and Daggoo personified J gnorance, for he was “the 
dark side of humanity.” Now it may be noted that re- 
ligion, sin, and ignorance are fundamental qualities, and 
that they all were personified by aborigines, and further- 
more, that Queequeg, who personified Religion, served 
Starbuck, who personified Platonism; and Tashtego, 
who personified Sin, served Stubb, who personified Epi- 
cureanism ; and also that Daggoo, who personified Ignor- 
ance, served Flask, who personified Stoicism— all of 
them strictly in character. 

Of the three persons who were introduced before the 
ship sailed, Captain Bildad, named for Job’s equivocal 
friend, personified Hypocrisy, as was shown by his at- 
tempt to cheat Ishmael with an unfair “lay,” and to read 
his Bible at the same time. But Captain Peleg, the liter- 
al meaning of whose name is “division,” and who per- 
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sonified Honesty, insisted that Ishmael should receive a 
fair share of the profits. “Blast ye, Captain Bildad,” he 
said, “If I had followed thy advice in these matters, I 
would afore now had a conscience to lug about that 
would be heavy enough to founder the largest ship that 
ever sailed around Cape Horn.” The third personifica- 
tion is hidden by its “blinding palpableness,” for, “she 
was a lean old lady, of a most determined and indefati- 
gable spirit; but withal, very kind hearted, . . . . never 
did any woman better deserve her name, which was 
Charity.” 

The crew of this symbolical ship represented the en- 
tire human race; for they were gathered from “all the 
isles of the sea,” and “all the ends of the earth.” 

Asa sailor, Melville said, “Call me Ishmael,” a name 
which may have been suggested by self-pity; but it is 
more likely that it was used because, according to Swe- 
denborg, it signifies the “Spiritual and Rational man.” 

Bulkington personified Reason. He was introduced at 
the “Spouter Inn,” by an ambiguous paragraph, de- 
scribing the nature of reason, with the significant state- 
ment that Bulkington should become his shipmate, 
“though but a sleeping-partner one, so far as this narra- 
tive is concerned,”—meaning that reason would have 
no place in the fantastical allegory. 

In the chapter entitled, “The Lee Shore,” Bulking- 
ton’s character is more definitely set forth. In this chap- 
ter, Ishmael exclaimed, “Who should I see standing at 
her helm but Bulkington!” — That is, the world is 
guided by reason. And again, “The land seemed scorch- 
ing to his feet” —water being the symbol of truth, land 
would suggest the opposite, an interpretation confirmed 
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by the words, “in landlessness, resides the highest truth.” 
The analogy to a storm-tossed ship is used to portray the 
struggle which reason must make to keep clear of dog- 
matism, which is represented by “the lee shore,” “Better 
is it to perish in that howling infinite, than be inglorious- 
ly dashed upon the lee, even if that were safety!” This 
chapter contains the direct question to the reader, “Know 
ye, now, Bulkington?” , which implies an allegory hidden 
in the text. 

To resume our identification of characters with ab- 
stractions: the Manx sailor personified Prescience, for, 
“the old sea traditions invested this old Manxman with 
preternatural powers of discernment.” The ship carpen- 
ter personified the practical virtue, Art; for “he was sin- 
gularly efficient in those thousand nameless mechanical 
emergencies, continually recurring in a large ship.” 
Perth, the blacksmith, personified Remorse, for he had 
been ruined, physically and socially, through intemper- 
ance. The black cook personified Profanity, as revealed 
by his mock sermon to the sharks. Dough-Boy, the stew- 
ard, personified Cowardice, as shown by his cringing be- 
havior on all occasions. Fedallah, who foretold the fates 
of Ahab and himself, personified The Future, although 
his prophecy was false and misleading. He was hidden 
from the inhabitants of the symbolical world, and the 
mysterious sounds which emanated from his hiding 
place, from time to time, symbolized Omens and Por- 
tents. Elijah, who spoke to Ishmael, near the wharf, 
was the true prophet, saying, among other remarks in- 
coherent, “Oh I was going to warn ye against—but never 
mind. Good-bye to ye. Shan’t see ye again very soon, I 
guess; unless its before the Grand Jury,” by which he 
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means the Day of Judgment, having foreseen the catas- 
trophe. The reason for Melville’s including both true 
and false prophets, is marked in the likeness of Captain 
Ahab to Ahab, King of Israel. 

Melville attached the highest importance to the spirit- 
ual power, which he represented in the person of “the 
most mournful, perchance the most abased among them 
all,” the little black boy, Pip, symbolizing Jntuition. The 
subjects Melville dwelt upon are beyond the reach of 
reason; therefore, he thought reason was a limiting fac- 
ulty. He evidently concluded that knowledge of the 
Infinite could be acquired only through intuition, that 
is, by direct cognition, if the cumbersome cogs of reason 
were once destroyed by insanity. Consequently when 
Pip lost his mind, Melville “spread a rainbow over his 
disastrous set of sun,” as follows: 

The sea had jeeringly kept his finite body up, but drowned 
the infinite of his soul. Not drowned entirely, though. Rather 
carried down alive to wondrous depths, where . . .. Wisdom re- 
vealed his hoarded heaps . . . and ever-juvenile eternities. He 
saw God’s foot upon the treadle of the loom, and spoke it; and 
therefore his shipmates called him mad. So man’s insanity is 
heaven’s sense; and wandering from all mortal reason, man 


comes at last to that celestial thought, which, to reason, is 
absurd and frantic. 


Insanity is further glorified when Pip “lifted himself to 
the exalted mounts,” saying to the supposedly-dying 
Queequeg: 

Poor rover! will ye never have done with all this weary 
roving? where go ye now? But if the currents carry ye to those 
sweet Antilles, where the beaches are only beat with water-lilies, 
will ye do one little errand for me? Seek out one Pip, who’s 
now been missing long: I think he’s in those far Antilles. If 
ye find him, then comfort him. 
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Starbuck, overhearing him, murmurs, “So, to my fond 
faith, poor Pip, in this strange sweetness of his lunacy, 
brings heavenly vouchers of all our heavenly homes. 
Where learned he that but there?” These words throw 
light on the obscure last line in the Lee Shore chapter, 
referring to Bulkington, who personified reason, “Up 
from the spray of thy ocean-perishing —straight up, 
leaps thy apotheosis” — which goes to say that reason, 
though drowned in the sea, was glorified by changing to 
celestial understanding. 

Every spoken word is the symbol of the emotion 
which gave it utterance; so the words used by the sailor- 
actors, in the allegorical play, which was staged on the 
forecastle, symbolize the virtues, vices, passions, and 
other qualities of mind and heart. Emotions common to 
all mankind are spoken in chorus, and the meanings of 
the somewhat obscure dialogue, are here given in the 
order in which the characters speak: 


tt « « « + * »« » ae 

ist. Nantucket sailor . . . Common sense 
Mate’s voice . . . «. « Authority 

2nd. Nantucket sailor . . . Obedience 
Dutch sailor . . . «. #« ###‘YThoroughness 
Frenchsailor . . . . . Initiative 
P+. «= © + hel elU 
Frenchsailor . . . . . Joy 

Iceland sailor. . . . «. # Sorrow 
Maltese sailor - « «+ « Imagination 
Siciliansailor . . . . « Frivolity 

Long Island sailor . « « =a 

Azore sailor . . . . . Enthusiasm 
Azore sailor Sie 

Pip . . « « « « « Destructiveness 


China sailor . . . «. « Fantasy 
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French sailor . Ecstasy 
Tashtego . A pathy 
Old Manx sailor Grief 

3rd. Nantucket sailor Excess 
Lascar sailor Foresight 
Maltese sailor Passion 
Sicilian sailor . Continence 
Tahitian sailor Patriotism 
Portuguese sailor Observation 
Danish sailor . Confidence 
4th. Nantucket sailor Boldness 
English sailor Loyalty 
See Self-esteem 
Old Manx sailor Foreboding 
Daggoo Superstition 
Spanish sailor . Spitefulness 
Daggoo Forbearance 
St. Jago’s sailor Speculation 
5th. Nantucket sailor I nquisitiveness 
Spanish sailor . Malice 

All Excitement 
Tashtego . Blasphemy 
Belfast sailor . Strife 
English sailor Justice 

Old Manx sailor Judgment 
Mate’s voice Prudence 
All Self-preservation 
Pip Fear 





All throughout the voyage, the works of Fate are 
made manifest by what befalls the persons on other 
ships the Peguod meets. As types these persons sym- 
bolize the world. The Town-Ho’s story tells of the 
swift retribution which overtook a cruel mate, signify- 
ing the vengeance of Fate. Those on board the Virgin, 
without a drop of oil, felt the parsimony of Fate. The 
captain of the Rosebud, a French perfumer, was per- 
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suaded to give away a bad-smelling whale, which, un- 
known to him, contained ambergris, thus was a victim of 
the irony of Fate. To those on board the Samuel Ender- 
by, Fate brought Contentment. Fate gave riches to the 
crew of the Bachelor, with every container overflowing 
with oil. To the father on board the Rachel, Fate 
brought sorrow, by robbing him of his two young sons. 
The ship Delight, with her boats stove, and five men 
lost, suffered the malignity of Fate. And all this good 
and evil was wrought by the Whale. 

As the day of doom drew near, omens and portents in- 
creased. Heavenly guidance was rejected, symbolically, 
by the destruction of the quadrant, and the self-sufficient 
egotist relied upon his earthly powers, the futility of 
which is revealed in the breaking of the rotten log-line. 
And the last scene should be noted for its intimate re- 
semblance to Swedenborg’s description of the manner 
in which Celestial Intelligence is revealed to the inhabit- 
ants of the spiritual world. Spoken language is not 
used; instead, images of things in the natural world are 
shown as symbols, and the corresponding spiritual mean- 
ings are comprehended infallibly. 

Likewise, during the encounter with the White Whale, 
on the second day, Fedallah, who personified the Fu- 
ture, disappeared; but on the third day, when the whale 
was again attacked, the body of Fedallah was discovered 
entangled among the numerous lines which were 
wrapped around the whale. Thus is the future bound 
up with Fate. 

There is a striking parallel in the tragic ends of both 
Captain Ahab, of the Peguod, and Ahab, king of Israel. 
Both men were marked by Fate—the king, by a heav- 
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enly council, and the captain by “a slender rod-like mark, 
lividly whitish.” The Biblical doom of Ahab, king of 
Israel (1 Kings XXII:20-22), was arranged when the 
Lord said: 


Who shall persuade Ahab, that he may go up and fall at 
Ramoth-gilead?. . . And there came forth a spirit, and stood 
before the Lord, and said, I will persuade him. And the 
Lord said unto him, wherewith? And he said, I will go forth, 
and I will be a lying spirit in the mouth of all his prophets. 
And he said, Thou shalt persuade him, and prevail also: go 
forth and do so. 


Notwithstanding that the king had been advised of his 
impending death, he persisted in persecuting the true 
prophets and believing the false ones. 

So Captain Ahab cursed Gabriel of the ship Jeroboam 
(who was credited by his shipmates with prophetic pow- 
ers) when Gabriel, referring to a man who had recently 
been killed by the White Whale, said, “Thou art soon 
going that way.” And Captain Ahab, too, acted on the 
favorable version of the future, as told him by Fedal- 
lah. So both Ahabs tried to circumvent Fate, and both 
were destroyed. 

Josephus it was who wrote, commenting on the death 
of Ahab, King of Israel, “We may also, from what 
happened to this king, consider the power of Fate; that 
there is no way of avoiding it, even when we know it.” 














EARLY NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINES FOR 
LADIES 


BERTHA M. STEARNS 


N the year 1830 Louis Antoine Godey, an obscure 

young man of French parentage, began, in Phila- 
delphia, the publication of a periodical which he called 
the Lady’s Book. So successful did this undertaking prove 
that for forty-seven years it held the field against all 
comers and carried the name of its owner into almost 
every home in America. The long and prosperous ca- 
reer of this well-known magazine has been duly chron- 
icled,* but very little attention has yet been directed 
to the considerable group of humble predecessors that 
made its success possible. The words Godey and Phila- 
delphia at once suggest themselves when any mention 
is made of early American periodicals for women, yet 
such publications had been steadily issued for over 
thirty years before Godey’s was established, and during 
those thirty years, not Philadelphia, but New England, 
had been most active in serving the lady-reader. 

The late eighteenth century saw the beginning of 
this activity. Immediately after the Revolution, many 
groups in America began for the first time to share in 
what they regarded as the cultural life of the country. 
Publishers quite promptly felt the presence of a new 

* Mr. Lawrence Martin’s article “The Genesis of Godey’s Lady’s Book” 
in the New England Quarterly, January, 1928, is the most recent treat- 
ment of this periodical. Richard Fay Warner in the American Mercury, 


August, 1924, and Algernon Tassin in his volume, the Magazine in 
America have also considered it. 
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reading group and were not slow to improve the oppor- 
tunities it offered them. From the moment publication 
was resumed in New England after the war, “the fair 
sex” formed a significant part of this new audience, 
recognized by hopeful editors as prospective readers 
and given, as such, a flattering share of attention. The 
Centinel, for example, beginning its long career in Bos- 
ton in March, 1784, promptly admitted that “the edu- 
cation of the fairer part of creation had been culpably 
neglected to the prejudice of society,”* and gallantly 
did what it could to remedy this defect by offering reg- 
ularly a page of verse, largely to or by young ladies. 
Hesitating contributors were warmly welcomed to this 
page (variously known as “The Contents of Helicon’s 
Reservoir,” “Sentimental Repast,” or “Sentimental Sus- 
tenance”) with the assurance that it was the earnest de- 
sire of the paper “to rescue the fair sex from the ob- 
scurity in which the timidity of female delicacy would 
shelter itself, and to animate the female breast to catch 
at the laurels due to their vivacity and their merits.” 
Inspired perhaps by this same zeal, a monthly peri- 
odical, openly proclaiming its devotion to women and 
addressing them in its title, appeared in Boston in May, 
1784. This publication, the Gentleman and Lady’s 
Town and Country Magazine, respectfully solicited the 
attention of the general public, but begged the Ladies 
in particular to assist the work by adding to it the “ele- 
gant polish of the Female Pencil where purity of senti- 
ment and impassioned Fancy are happily blended to- 
gether.”* This first of all periodicals in America to be 


2 March 31, 1784. 
® June 9, 1784. 
* May, 1784. 
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definitely addressed to women followed a form sancti- 
fied by English usage, for however capable the editors 
felt of dispensing with British guidance in government, 
they showed no inclination to discard it in literature. 
Like the Lady’s Magazine of London, this Boston of- 
fering was made up of accounts of voyages, tales, pages 
of poetry, foreign and domestic news, chapters taken 
from substantial treatises, and lists of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths. Nevertheless, in spite of its imita- 
tive form, the magazine revealed a determination on 
the part of the editors to gratify the interests, or what 
they conceived to be the interests, of the New England 
ladies. 

The “female pencil” was promptly exercised by 
“Lucia,” who, “being at all times happy to give assist- 
ance to the undertakers of any work,” offered an essay 
on the subject, “Friendship too often dulled by Flat- 
tery.” She lamented the tendency shown by light- 
headed ladies and gentlemen to reject the plain speak- 
ing of honest friends, and expressed her heartfelt hope 
that both sexes might be induced to put aside their van- 
ity and strive to be of mutual service. Another corre- 
spondent further elaborated this same theme, setting 
down her conviction that the Fair Sex might, through 
more frequent conversations with men, “learn by de- 
grees to enlarge their ideas, to increase their knowl- 
edge, to argue, and to reason solidly,” while the men, in 
the process of dispensing this assistance, might “grow 
more polite, easy, cheerful, and good natured.” 

The proper relationship between the sexes thus rea- 
sonably established, the magazine proceeded to enter- 
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tain and instruct its fair readers in a fashion that was to 
have a long life in periodicals for women. Entertain- 
ment took the form of short tales, enigmas, rebuses, and 
several pages of Poetical Essays, but the greatest of 
these was the sentimental tale with its carefully avowed 
purpose, “the Mind t’improve and yet amuse.” The 
particular effusion with which the opening number of 
the Gentleman and Lady’s Town and Country regaled 
its readers was called “The History of Auretta; or, the 
Fatal Effects of Impatience.” It is worthy to stand as 
a representative of its kind. Fair Auretta, aged eight- 
een, has two suitors. She favors one; her father, un- 
fortunately, the other. The father insists that his daugh- 
ter accept the man of his choice, and urges her “to affix 
the time for a hymeneal celebration.” In order to es- 
cape this fate Auretta decides to run away from her 
father’s house and join her lover, “Mr. Wendall.” Let- 
ters carried by a faithful maid enable the two young 
people to make a plan. Auretta is to escape by night 
and go alone to Mr. Wendall’s chambers. In an hour 
or two the maid is to follow. Attended by this trusted 
servant the lovers will then be married and live in hid- 
ing until the father’s wrath shall blow over. Auretta 
sets out at the appointed time, but in the darkness she 
loses her way and wanders about the streets. After a 
time the maid sets out, and, apparently more accustomed 
to finding her way alone than her mistress, arrives 
promptly. She is horrified to find no Auretta awaiting 
her. Mr. Wendall is likewise horrified. They know at 
once that some terrible calamity has overtaken the 
young lady. The lover in his distress goes straightway 
into his inner chamber where— “He was soon found 
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dead with wounds he had given himself with his own 
sword.” A little later Auretta appears, somewhat weary 
from her wanderings, but quite ready to marry her Mr. 
Wendall. Alas, there is now no Mr. Wendall! There 
is only a poem, which, it seems, the unhappy young man 
had taken time to compose before falling on his sword: 

O cruel fate, Oh why, my heavenly maid, 

Why has Auretta all this time delayed? 

Death, yet, destruction has her steps pursued, 

Or I by this time should her charms have viewed. 


Farewell, all friends, Auretta, farewell, too, 
I die in honor, now I die for you. 


Since there is no one to marry, Auretta must, perforce, 
return to her father’s house. There new trouble awaits 
her. Her other suitor is now “no more.” At the news 
of her flight, “he had brought about, by one of the 
strongest mercurial potions he could obtain, a similar 
instance to that of Mr. Wendall.” Her father refuses 
to take back a daughter through whom he has lost 
“friend, companion, and son.” She is forced to live on 
the bounty of an uncle. But the “misfortune of Mr. 
Wendall” is ever in her thoughts, and ere long she dies, 
murmuring, “Tis for the man I love.”* In this melan- 
choly account, all readers of the new periodical were 
given an opportunity to view the fatal effects of im- 
patience. 

In addition to such rapidly moving, sentimental tales, 
the ladies of Boston could find columns of advice on the 
best ways of getting and keeping a husband. “Rules 
and maxims for promoting Matrimonial Happiness” 
admonished wives to avoid all thought of managing the 
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master of the household; to study his temper and to 
soothe his cares; never to dispute with him; to read 
with due attention the marriage service, not overlooking 
the word “obey”; and always to wear the wedding 
ring.’ After several issues of the Gentleman and Lady’s 
Town and Country had made their appearance, corre- 
spondents began to ask questions and to write confes- 
sions. These ran true to type, and, like those in English 
periodicals for women, proclaimed the dangerous wiles 
of the seducer. Fair readers were warned, in reply to 
their inquiries, to beware the perfidious male, and to 
remember the hells of reflection bound to engulf fe- 
males guilty of straying from correct paths. How many 
young ladies of Boston profited by the tales, the poems, 
the confessions, and the advice offered by this periodi- 
cal, it is impossible to tell, but apparently no very great 
number found life without it unendurable, for after 
less than a year of life it ceased to exist. It had, how- 
ever, illustrated the possibilities of a periodical depend- 
ing largely upon the favor of women, thus paving the 
way for future undertakings. 

In 1789 a second monthly, somewhat similar in kind, 
was launched in Boston. This new enterprise was called 
the Gentlemen and Ladies’ Town and Country Maga- 
zine — plural this time instead of singular —and pur- 
ported to deal with “Literature, History, Politics, Arts, 
Manners, Amusements, and Various Other Matters.” 
The editors entreated “every Son of Science and Daugh- 
ter of Genius” to lend assistance to the undertaking, 
which was especially dedicated to “the instruction and 
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amusement of the Fair.”* Instruction was, presumably, 
furnished by means of innumerable Original Essays, sel f- 
conscious little comments on every conceivable subject 
that might possibly fill a column, or a half page — for 
the editors never assumed that their readers desired to 
follow any serious thought at greater length than that 
—while tales and verses supplied the amusement. 
The brief narratives offered the readers were often 
startling in their crude presentation of somewhat lurid 
situations. The ladies who enjoyed these stories can 
not be accused of a desire to read soft nothings. Se- 
duction, murder, insanity, and sudden death, were com- 
mon themes, offered, to be sure, as such sensational ma- 
terial had been ever since the days of Defoe and Eliza 
Haywood, ostensibly for the purpose of reform. There 
was, for example, the story of Hortensia, a wilful beau- 
ty, seduced by a young lord who boasts of his conquest. 
Her brother challenges the seducer to a duel and kills 
him. Her father, overcome with grief, throws himself 
from a window and expires on the ground below. Hor- 
tensia loses her reason. The author concludes his tale 
with the reflection, “How frail is beauty unguarded by a 
true sense of virtue and modesty.”” There was also the 
sad story of Sarah, whose cruel parents try to force her 
into a loathed marriage. Tragedy is here averted by a 
generous old man who comes to her rescue with the 
overwhelming announcement: “I will give thee the pro- 
tection thy unnatural parents deny thee; but know, 
that while they wear their grey hairs in sorrow, thy 
auburn tresses shall flow round the brow of content, and 
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the effectual contrition of thy wounded spirit shall es- 
tablish thy happiness forever.” 

“Polydore and his Sister” may well have provided 
excitement for any gentle reader who found the moral 
tales tedious. Polydore, son of a London gentleman, is 
adopted by a relative, who takes him to France. He 
grows to manhood there (in a few paragraphs) and re- 
turns to his father’s house in due time, an “elegant and 
accomplished youth.” He learns immediately that his 
young sister has been “betrayed by a villain” and “led 
on to a life of prostitution.” He utters many ejacula- 
tions of horror, sheds copious tears, and in his anguish 
leaves the parental roof and spends the night with a 
“courtezan.” In the morning he sees upon her hand a 
well-known ring, and realizes that she is his lamented 
sister. Polydore at once becomes a raving maniac; the 
sister casts herself into a convenient river.” 

These entertaining narratives were supplemented by 
others, the general nature of which may be recognized 
from their titles: “Conjugal Infidelity Detected,” “The 
Rewards of Virtue,” “The Fatal Effects of Seduction,” 
“The Successful Female Angler,” and so on ad infin- 
itum. 

The appetite that fed on this sort of story must have 
enjoyed the letters and confessions which continued the 
fashion set by the earlier Town and Country Magazine. 
A certain Henrietta, “born within thirty miles of the 
capital of Massachusetts,” reveals her unhappy fate as 
a warning to all thoughtless readers. At fifteen she had 
read “all the polite English authors, had a good ac- 
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quaintance with classics, construed Virgil and other Lat- 
in authors, and attained a considerable proficiency on 
the spinnet, harpsichord, and pianaforte.” In spite of 
this armor of learning she fell a victim to the blandish- 
ments of a dazzling deceiver. “Alas,” she writes, “the 
loss of my innocence deprived me of all peace. My 
mother died of grief; my father cast me off.” In her 
abandoned state she offers herself as an example to all 
who may be tempted by worldly charms.” It is such 
victims of “the wicked seducer,” another letter points 
out, who swell the number of “unhappy females who 
parade the streets of Boston and corrupt the morals of 
our youths,” thereby bringing shame and disrepute on a 
fair city. The readers of these sensational tales and con- 
fessions must have been well prepared for the earliest 
American novels, which appeared just at this time in 
New England. If the material offered by the Gentle- 
men and Ladies’ Town and Country Magazine is any 
index to the taste of the period, it is not surprising 
that the heroics of Mrs. Foster’s Coguette, the stilted 
scandal of Mrs. Morton’s Power of Sympathy, and the 
sentimental divulgation of Mrs. Rowson’s Charlotte 
Temple found ready audience in the late years of the 
eighteenth century. 

A certain relief from the harrowing details of the 
stories and the letters was offered by the magazine in its 
section called “Parnassian Blossoms.” Here for five or 
six pages flourished a garden of verse in which bloomed, 
for the most part, well-tried perennials. Lines “To 
Lucy,” “To a Lady,” “To a Butterfly,” were varied by 
Hymns for various holidays, Elegiac Ballads, or verses 
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chronicling some contemporary event. The death of 
Franklin was brought home to the readers of the maga- 
zine in April, 1790, by the following stanza: 

Hark, hear the solemn sounds 

Which strike, with awe profound, 

Columbia’s sons. 

Franklin the great is dead 

To happier regions fled 

Where laurels grace his head 

And shining crowns. 


A vision of the placid countenance so well known to all 
Americans, encircled with crowns and laurels, must have 
furnished a moment of comic relief in the midst of a na- 
tion’s sorrow. 

As in most of the early periodicals, much “selected” 
material found a place in the pages of this publication. 
One very amusing borrowing took over bodily, and 
without any acknowledgment, a department known in 
the London Lady’s Magazine as “The Matron” and 
presided over by a “Mrs. Gray.” In this column all 
who did not think it “below their dignity” were invited 
to seek advice on affairs of the heart. Month after 
month, innumerable Aurelias and Emmas poured forth 
their female woes to Mrs. Gray and received in return 
little essays on ideal conduct. The editors of the Amer- 
ican publication, envying, no doubt, the popularity of 
this feature in the English periodical, introduced in 
1789 a department under the same name, and not con- 
tent with borrowing the idea, printed the identical ques- 
tions and answers published in the London magazine 
some time before. One who goes to the early American 
publications for light on social conditions must keep a 
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wary eye on this tendency to borrow without indicating 
the source. 

In spite, however, of all the material which the 
Gentlemen and Ladies’ Town and Country took over 
into its pages, there is discernible a definite attempt to 
achieve an American tone. Some of the stories have 
local settings, many of the “poems” commemorate con- 
temporary happenings, anecdotes frequently deal with 
American personages, and the lively pages devoted to 
“domestic Occurences” suggest a wide interest in nation- 
al affairs. Although the pattern set by the English 
magazines is faithfully followed, and there is much 
obvious imitation and copying, yet there is an assump- 
tion that American readers have some interests of their 
own, and those interests the editors try, rather hesi- 
tatingly to be sure, to cultivate. But even with these 
efforts the magazine was not destined to have a long 
life, and after a year and a half of existence it retired 
from the field, leaving to the nineteenth century the 
duty of carrying on in behalf of American Ladies. 

The new century took up its task promptly, but not in 
Boston. In January, 1801, the Connecticut Magazine; 
or, Gentleman’s and Lady's Monthly Museum of 
Knowledge and Rational Entertainment, published at 
Bridgeport, somewhat timidly entered the field. The 
editors admitted in their Address to the Public that 
they were not quite sure the time had come when the 
state of Connecticut could support such a publication, 
although they held the firm conviction that there was 
“genius enough in the state to make a magazine superior 
to any now published in the world.” Whether they 
could “collect and command the fruits of that genius,” 
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was, they acknowledged, a question. Whatever the con- 
tents of the periodical, the ladies were invited to a share 
in them, being assured that their interests were not to be 
neglected, and that they would find in the pages of the 
new magazine “nothing that might excite a blush on the 
cheek of modesty.” 

Although its subtitle and the promises in its opening 
address seemed to indicate a devotion to feminine in- 
terests, the magazine really offered little in the way of 
traditional entertainment to bear out this intimation. 
There was almost no narrative material except some 
“matrimonial anecdotes,” and no attempts to enter into 
correspondence with the lovelorn. The Connecticut 
ladies seemed in no need of the warnings so lavishly 
issued in the earlier Boston publications, but were suffi- 
ciently guided into paths of rectitude by means of dig- 
nified articles on Female Dress, Cosmetics, and The 
Education and Studies of Women.” 

Very different from the decorous calm of this maga- 
zine was the excited outburst that came in the same year 
from Charlestown, Massachusetts. Appearing on Sat- 
urday, January 17, 1801, the Toilet, “A Collection of 
Literary Pieces principally designed for the Amusement 
of Ladies,” almost strangled itself with its Opening 
Address: 


At the opening of an Era, like an infant of obscure birth, 
a new being makes its appearance in new dresses and dec- 
orations. And when its intelligent prattle shall catch the dis- 
tinguishing ear, and its increasing charms captivate the suscepti- 
ble heart, generosity will anticipate its wants, and force a sigh 
to arise from virtue’s bosom. Dedicated to the eye of innocence 
and purity, it bears in its palm the emblems of morality and re- 


13 The Connecticut Magazine ran for one year (1801). 
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finement. The haughty look of stupid indifference the editor 
hopes never to meet; and the feverish worshippers of a liquid 
god he solicits not to sonnetize his praise. But the benedictions 
of the good, the wise, and judicious will be the only objects of 
his ambition. And as the teachings of sophisticated maniacs and 
the precepts of an unsexed champion of female rights are gather- 
ing dust on the upper shelves of infamy and content, it is hoped 
an exertion to break the enchantment of their sorceries will be 
unnecessary.** 

After this indirect compliment to the influence of Mary 
Wollstonecraft, whose Vindication of the Rights of 
W omen had not been unnoticed in America, the editor 
congratulated his countrywomen that they were living 
in a land where true feminine delicacy assumed “its 
proper influence among the fairest ornaments of so- 
ciety,” and assured them of his desire to be “instru- 
mental in promoting the felicity and improvement of 
all fair patronesses.” 

Much of the remaining space in the opening num- 
ber was taken up by a letter approving “a publication 
which has for its basis the benevolent design of enrich- 
ing the young female minds with knowledge tending to 
impress on tender and susceptible hearts, in the most 
durable characters, lessons of virtue and morality.” It 
was highly important, in the opinion of the writer of 
this letter, that a publication like the Toilet should seek 
to divert young women “from their too constant atten- 
tion to the novels, which are from day to day thrown 
in upon us, in many instances giving a wrong bias to the 
mind and corrupting the heart,” and to lead them to- 
ward more substantial entertainment. 

The later issues of this agitated little weekly fol- 
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lowed up its devotion to the ladies with all the attention 
the most exacting could desire. A “Female Observer” 
gave advice on “the useful and elegant amusement” of 
reading, “so much neglected by the sex after mar- 


99 15 


riage” ;** a “Censor” regretted some of the methods of 
instruction in vogue for “young misses”;** a friend of 
“female humanity” begged the more fortunate ladies 
of New England to form societies “for the purpose of 
raising funds to educate female children who are poor 
and friendless.”** Occasional hints on the sort of con- 
versation most appealing to listeners, a poem “To the 
Crocus,” and isolated paragraphs from unnamed au- 
thors filled up whatever space remained in the few 
numbers this periodical achieved, for it does not seem to 
have lived long enough to enrich many female minds. 
The next year of the new century found Boston again 

ready to render service to the cause of the fair. The 
Boston Weekly Magazine, devoted to morality, litera- 
ture, biography, history, and the fine arts,” expressed its 
determination: 

To soar aloft on Fancy’s wing 

And bathe in Heliconia’s Spring; 

Cull every flower with careful hand 

And strew them o’er our native land. 


Although this periodical did not indicate any special de- 

votion to the ladies in its title, the publishers soon an- 

nounced that they proposed to make every effort “to 

collect such material as may render it peculiarly grate- 

ful to the Fair Patronesses, for whose use and amuse- 
15 January 24, 1801. 
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ment it was originally designed.” To this end, ap- 
parently, they secured as editor, Mrs. Susannah Row- 
son, at the moment conducting a Female Academy in 
Medford. Mrs. Rowson’s Charlotte Temple written 
“for the perusal of the young and thoughtless of the 
fair sex,” had been, since 1794, the most popular novel 
in America, and it was therefore eminently fitting that 
the author of this lachrymose tale, a lady who had 
known the refining influence of English society and of 
the stage, should attempt to cultivate the taste and sof- 
ten the harsh customs of New England. 

Each week, in a department known as “The Gossip,” 
the editor contributed a harmless essay on education, 
books, or music, guiding the taste of her readers into 
ways of safety, and occasionally mentioning her own 
works as “having a considerable degree of merit.” In 
addition to these essays she supplied the paper with se- 
rial stories, poems, and detailed accounts of the “exhi- 
bitions” held at her Academy, where correct young 
ladies, “attired in pure white,” displayed their knowl- 
edge of grammar, geography, and history, read essays 
entitled “The Influence of Female Character on So- 
ciety in General,” or recited poems on “The Rights of 
Woman.” The rights claimed in such verses were duly 
chronicled in the pages of the Weekly Magazine that 
Boston ladies might read and be instructed: 

We assert our right, for tis our pride 

In all domestic matters to preside, 

And on the mystery of raising pies 
Compounding soups and stews philosophize. 


Study the bush, the vine, or brambles’ fruit 
Into transparent jellies to transmute ; 
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Whip the light syllabub all froth and show 
White, sweet, and harmless, like a modern beau. 


Nor were “domestic matters” the whole story: 


Are Fathers, brothers, friends, oppressed with care, 
We claim a right in all their grief to share. 

It is our right to watch the sick man’s bed 

Bathe the swoln limb or bind the aching head. 
These rights we may assert, and howe’er common 
These, and these only, are the rights of woman.”® 


Mrs. Rowson supplemented such effusions with other 
poems through which the sensibilities of the local read- 
ers might be exercised. Her address to “A Canary Bird 
Dead in a Cage” found warm admirers: 

His mistress gone, poor little Bill, 
His wings in pensive sadness hung; 
His soft melodious voice was still, 


Unless these mournful notes he sung. 


“Ah, Mistress, mine, where art thou gone? 
Return, return,” he plaintive cried; 

Thus many an hour he made his moan 
Till sick of hope deferred, he died. 

Poor bird, with thee I sympathize; 

Such pangs the feeling bosom proves, 
That wrung with anguish hourly dies 
When absent from the friend it loves.” 


A “Thespian” column, weekly installments of Mrs. 
Rowson’s Sincerity (afterward published as Sarah, the 
Exemplary Wife), a “Monitorial Department,” and 
a few paragraphs on “London Fashions” completed the 
contents of the Boston Weekly Magazine. These offer- 
ings, meagre as they were, proved entertaining enough 
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to sustain the paper until October, 1805, when the pub- 
lishers relinquished their property and “over 1400 sub- 
scribers, the most respectable characters in the town,” to 
other owners. The new publishers continued the week- 
ly as the Boston Magazine, but although they professed 
themselves “particularly devoted to the American 
Fair,” and ready to “acknowledge with warmest grati- 
tude any original effusion of fancy” with which the 
ladies might honor them, the periodical gave no evi- 
dence of being designed in any special way for women. 

Devotion to the ladies did not lag, however, for on 
Saturday, August 17, 1805, the Merrimack Magazine 
and Ladies Literary Cabinet of Newburyport an- 
nounced itself: 

Replete with every charm t’improve the heart, 
To soothe life’s sorrows and its joys impart. 

It begged all Patrons and Friends to aid the undertak- 
ing with original contributions, but especially it solicited 
“the Fair Sex for whose perusal the Ladies Literary 
Cabinet was principally designed” to render assistance 
by “furnishing the columns with a share of the elegant 
trifles of literature, the wild strains of fancy, or the 
pleasing amusements of harmless wit.” Each Saturday 
thereafter, for the following year, this paper presented 
a very modest array of original material and local news, 
in addition to articles, poems, and stories, “selected” 
from various sources. Little essays regularly offered in- 
struction and advice to young ladies, counselling them 
to devote more time to polite conversation, to reading 
good books, and to such studies as were proper for them. 
They were particularly warned against “abstract learn- 
ing or thorny researches,” as such study tended to 
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change “female delicacy into pedantic coarseness”; but 
poetry that stirred the imagination, history, and natural 
philosophy were especially recommended as “furnish- 
ing an agreeable kind of study,” particularly suitable 
for the female mind.” 

Married ladies also were given a plentiful supply of 
advice, but it was concerned not so much with their men- 
tal improvement as with their attitudes toward their 
husbands, or with their spirit in the face of trouble or 
disappointment. Almost every issue of this paper con- 
tained a short and pointed story, calculated to make 
some one into a better woman. “The Fatal Effects of 
Curiosity,” for example, presented the ominous account 
of Emma Fitzgerald who secretly inspected all letters 
sent to her husband. She found, one unhappy day, an 
incriminating note — intended, of course, for another. 
She upbraided her loyal husband; he protested his in- 
nocence, but seeing that his wife was unconvinced and 
realizing that their happiness was at an end, he prompt- 
ly “abridged the term of his existence” with a pistol. 
The very next day, when it was, alas, too late, Emma 
discovered the truth.” 

When Newburyport gave up the attempt to provide 
the ladies with a regular periodical, a hopeful editor in 
Boston, full of enthusiasm for the welfare of his city, 
declared his intention of issuing a weekly journal to be 
called the Ladies’ Visitor. In the opening number, De- 
cember 4, 1806, he explained that he was moved to this 
task by his desire to supply “the female part of the com- 
munity” with a paper of their own, “the devotion of the 

21 December 21, 1805. 
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public prints of the day to political discussion and party 
debates being such as to render them uninteresting to 
the circle of the Fair.” He proposed to leave politics to 
politicians, and to devote the columns of his weekly to 
“literature,” trusting thereby “to amuse and instruct, to 
enlighten and improve” his readers. Some brief bio- 
graphical sketches taken from the London Magazine, a 
few items of local news, some verses on “Love” and 
“Courtship,” several “Pleasantries” and anecdotes con- 
stituted the editor’s idea of a literary weekly for la- 
dies, if the opening number may be taken as an example. 
But what the paper lacked in content was to be made up 
in purity of purpose. Its pages, the editor declared, 
were to be rigorously “closed against politics and ob- 
scenity,” indeed against “everything which might cause 
the crimson fluid to stain the cheek of unaffected mod- 
esty.” By January tenth it had become the Ladies’ 
Afternoon Visitor, with its four pages given over large- 
ly to theatrical news and “original poetry.” Whether 
this offering, at two dollars a year, subscriptions thank- 
fully received, lived long enough to do much for the 
ladies of Boston remains one of the secrets of the past. 
At least two numbers exist to reveal its willingness to 
serve them. 

This little group of early periodicals with their ab- 
surd stories, their pages of poetry, their little essays on 
“Love,” “Marriage,” and “The Art of Pleasing” rep- 
resents the efforts of American publishers to capture 
that steadily growing reading public which, in the open- 
ing years of the nineteenth century, was taking its place 
beside the more sophisticated American readers of the 
London Lady’s Magazine. Feeble as these beginnings 
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were, they built up the audiences that made possible, 
twenty-five years later, the success of an undertaking 
like Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

Periodical publication of all sorts suffered a serious 
setback with the war of 1812, but by 1816 New England 
was energetically resuming its activity, and in its new 
ventures the steadily increasing group of “lady-readers” 
was not forgotten. In October, 1816, Boston reén- 
tered the field with the Weekly Magazine and Ladies’ 
Miscellany. “Born to no master, of no sect are we,” its 
headline announcement ran. It was intolerable, its ed- 
itors announced, that “the metropolis of New England, 
second to none in the United States for respectability 
and opulence, should be destitute of a paper in which 
the citizens may seek a refuge from the distractions of 
party and business, and the Fair an amusing guide to 
innocent pleasure and useful knowledge.” That the 
metropolis already afforded respectable support to nine 
papers wholly devoted to political and mercantile in- 
terests was only a more imperative reason, in the opin- 
ion of the reforming editors, for establishing a publica- 
tion devoted to “Polite Literature,” and to the improv- 
ing of the female mind. 

An examination of this magazine promptly reveals 
the fact that the innocent pleasure to which it wished to 
be an amusing guide was the theatre. “A Brief Ac- 
count of the Boston Stage” ran serially through the is- 
sues of the first few months. Other articles set forth 
the benefits to be derived from the current performances, 
and the outstanding abilities of the actors engaged in 
them. “Polite Arts,” other than the drama, were not 
neglected, and painting, poetry, and music received re- 
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spectful attention. Biographical sketches, anecdotes, an 
occasional story, and vigorous editorials advocating “fe- 
male education” filled up the remaining pages. After a 
career of about two years this publication left the task 
of saving the ladies and the literary reputation of the 
city to a successor. 

In 1820 the Ladies’ Portfolio, also a Boston weekly, 
offered its “variety of useful and entertaining matter” 
to the public. Affairs of the theatre continued to find 
conspicuous place in this paper, the favor of the ladies 
being sought for current attractions, and their influence 
in making or marring the reputation of a play acknowl- 
edged. A considerable amount of space began to be de- 
voted to the announcement of new books, especially 
those of American authorship, and flattering emphasis 
put upon the suggestion that the growing culture of the 
country depended upon the judgement of American 
ladies. Advice was still offered, as of old, by means of 
anecdote, tale, and essay, but on the whole, this periodi- 
cal contented itself with being largely a literary influ- 
ence in the lives of women. 

By 1822 the Ladies’ Portfolio had ceased to exist and 
the Minerviad, “devoted to literature and amusement,” 
announced its intertion of saluting the Boston ladies 
every fortnight. By way of tribute to the Goddess of 
Wisdom, the opening number™ contained an account of 
Miss Eliza Smith, who had taught herself French, 
Italian, Spanish, German, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Ara- 
bic, and Persian. With this ideal before them it was to 
be hoped that the young ladies of Boston would not 
fritter away their time on such worthless reading as the 
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poetry of Byron or frivolous and time-consuming nov- 
els. Byron, they were told, was among the authors 
whose works ought never to have been published in 
America, and many writers of romances were not of 
trustworthy character. The works of Mrs. Susannah 
Rowson received the approval of the editors, and her 
school where “two young ladies and a professor of 
dancing have just consented to teach” was recommend- 
ed to all parents in the region. Yet, if one may judge 
by the short stories presented in the Minerviad, these 
Boston ladies who were urged to linguistic attainments 
and to a consideration of serious literature had not en- 
tirely put aside the tastes of a preceding generation. 
“The Sorrow of Aurelia; or, Deluded Innocence” re- 
veals the untimely death of a fair maiden betrayed by a 
dastardly Alonzo.* “The Story of Almeria” records 
the touching fate of a young lady who received the ad- 
dresses of a gay and profligate young man in opposition 
to the wishes of her friends.” “The Story of Cecilia” 
offers a warning and an example, for the heroine of 
this tale, having waited in vain for an avowal of love 
from handsome Alcanor, disciplined herself “when 
hope was extinct” with philosophic calm, thus proving 
to all young women how wise it is “to arm the mind 
with similar fortitude.”” 

A great contrast to these Boston periodicals with their 
emphasis on such worldly matters as the theatre, books, 
and education was the Ladies’ Magazine of Providence, 
first offered to the country in March, 1823. The editor, 

*4 April 20, 1822. 

25 May 18, 1822. 
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who subscribed herself simply “A Lady,” confessed in 
the opening number that she was inspired by “the purest 
motive that could actuate the human heart,” namely, 
“the desire to do good.” In two separate addresses, one 
to the ladies, the other to the Deity, she solicited patron- 
age and success respectively, pointing out to each, that 
half the profits of her venture, should there be any, 
were to be offered to “the Bible and Missionary Cause.” 
Extracts from sermons, letters from pious ladies to re- 
calcitrant atheists, reflections upon the Sabbath, and ex- 
planations of passages of Scripture furnished the con- 
tents of this Ladies’ Magazine for a year anda half. At 
the end of that time the lady-editor gave up her en- 
deavors to do good, admitting that the results of her 
labors had fallen far short of her expectations. She was 
able to bear her disappointment bravely, she wrote, be- 
ing well assured that the “motive which induced the 
attempt was recorded in Heaven.” 

A little over a year later, in July, 1825, another peri- 
odical, the Ladies’ Museum, was dedicated to the wom- 
en of Providence. This publication had none of the 
austerity of the Ladies’ Magazine, although its mascu- 
line editor felt the same strong compulsion “to improve 
and enlighten the female mind” that had animated so 
many of his predecessors. “Blending the Useful with 
the Sweet” was the motto of the Ladies’ Museum, and 
its editor lost no opportunity to be useful. In offering 
his magazine to the public, he begged his readers to con- 
sider the incalculable influence of the female character 
upon society and the importance of preparing those who 
were to be the mothers of the race to exercise that in- 
fluence properly. 
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Shall they (he cried) waste the bloom and vivacity of their 
youth in pouring over extravagant and pernicious fiction? Shall 
they spend their time going the rounds of frivolous impertinent, 
ceremonious visits, where it is accounted austere and vulgar to 
talk any thing but nonsense? Shall every midnight find them at 
the crowded party, surrounded by the flattering flippancy of 
fops and fools and the envious airs and glances of female mac- 
arones? Shall they be often seen at the play house, stuck up in 
the front boxes, vying, in appearance with the ladies of the up- 
per row; amused by the same obscene allusions, the same half- 
concealed profanity? Shall they be ever seen in the street, cov- 
ered all over with fashion, curbing their necks, swinging their 
arms, and tossing their heads to attract the attention of the 
beaux! 

The thought of such un-American conduct moved the 
writer to new flights of eloquence: 

Let these things but generally prevail and our reputation as a 
virtuous and enlightened nation, as a brave and free people, is 
gone forever. If we desire to preserve our national freedom and 
our individual happiness, we must, in some measure, discoun- 


tenance these evils and prepare the female character to wield its 
powerful influence in an opposite direction.” 


The best way to prepare the female character was, 
obviously, to see to it that young women read the proper 
things — “well chosen works of morality, genius, taste, 
and fancy,” together with “some moral and literary pe- 
riodical publication that combines amusement with util- 
ity” —such a work, for example, as the Ladies’ Mu- 
seum. In its purposeful columns appeared poems and 
stories designed to render female minds less susceptible 
to dangerous influences. In “The Escape,” young ladies 
of Providence, “educated in the innocent retirements of 
rural life,” were shown the villainy lurking in the 
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crowded city life of Philadelphia, and although the fair 
Lucy of the story comes off unscathed, and the villain 
is “tried, condemned, and sentenced to State Prison,” 
yet “for the beautiful, the innocent, the helpless, this 
rude sketch speaks the language of warning.” In a poem 
“To a Country Girl Who Expressed a Wish to Lead a 
Town Life,” this moral is reaffirmed: 


Sweet Mary, sigh not for the town 
Where vice and folly reign; 
Spurn not the humble gown 

That suits the rural plain. 


The city is revealed to Sweet Mary as a place where 
hearts are betrayed, where strangers are duped, where 
innocent maids are lured to perdition: 

Then Mary, sigh no more to rove 

Or change your native fields, 


The rural walk, the verdent grove 
For all the city yields.” 


All this mingling of instruction and amusement was to 
be offered to the ladies of Providence every Saturday 
for one dollar and a half a year. How long they 
availed themselves of it no record shows. 

Short-lived and trivial as most of these periodicals 
were up to 1825 they did offer to a rapidly increasing 
group of readers a shadowy sense of sharing in the lit- 
erary movements of the time. Gradually the more ab- 
surd features of the early publications — the patronizing 
advice, and the stories that insulted the intelligence — 
gave place to material which bore a recognizable rela- 
tionship to the lives and interests of the readers. By 
1826, when Boston again took upon itself the task of 
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providing women with a magazine of their own, a peri- 
odical very different from those offered at the begin- 
ning of the century emerged. This newcomer, a weekly 
known as the Boston Spectator and Ladies’ Album, so- 
licited the support of the New England ladies for a 
work designed “to entertain the hours of leisure with 
original essays on life, manners, religion, and morals.”” 
Literary notices regularly called attention to a wide va- 
riety of publications, a poetical miscellany did what it 
could to encourage local talent, short articles on literary 
and historical subjects brought notable names and events 
to the attention of the readers. There were some tales, 
some character sketches, the traditional travel article, 
and even a few essays in the old vein, but on the whole 
the contents show the editor’s determination to offer a 
useful and dignified periodical. 

In almost every issue the subject of “female educa- 
tion” was brought forward and the need for reform 
stressed. “Our daughters generally are not well in- 
structed in correct reading, spelling, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, and the history, literature, morals, and institu- 
tions of our country,” one writer complained, and then 
proceeded to make clear in vigorous fashion the neces- 
sity for a more enlightened system of instruction.” 
Other articles set forth the waste involved in “the fash- 
ion of bestowing time on music where there is no tal- 
ent,” and the absurdity of calling a young woman edu- 
cated who had spent several years acquiring a few fash- 
ionable accomplishments.” Nor did this Spectator and 

29 January 7, 1826. 
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Ladies’ Album content itself with generalizing about 
education. It came forward with hearty encouragement 
for the newly established Boston High School for Girls, 
where “one hundred and thirty-five young women, with 
Mr. Bailey as sole instructor” were being allowed to ex- 
ercise their intelligence on such required subjects as “his- 
tory, book-keeping, geometry, natural philosophy, as- 
tronomy, chemistry, moral philosophy, and evidence of 
Christianity,” and to add to these, if they chose, “logic, 
algebra, botany, Latin and French.”” 

But nothing that this magazine contained, in its short 
career of two years, was of more far-reaching impor- 
tance than a certain “prize poem” which its offer of 
modest reward “for literary pieces of female produc- 
tion” brought forth in 1827. The author of this poem 
had been for some time submitting to local periodicals, 
articles and verses signed “Cornelia,” and working at a 
novel entitled Northwood, A Tale of New England. 
With the winning of this humble prize the identity of 
“Cornelia” was revealed, and the name of Sarah Jose- 
pha Hale first made known to a reading public that was 
to grow until it included most of the women of the 
United States. For Sarah Josepha Hale, daughter of 
New England, became ten years later the editor of 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and remained for forty years its 
guiding spirit. In 1827, however, when the Boston Spec- 
tator and Ladies’ Album made her known to its readers, 
she was living quietly in the village of Newport, New 
Hampshire, with no thought of the career that awaited 
her. 

The year 1828 seemed to suggest to several New 
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England publishers simultaneously that the time had 
come when a periodical for women might profitably be 
conducted by women. Ingraham and Hewes, the pro- 
prietors of the Spectator and Ladies’ Album, announced 
on December 29, 1827, that their paper would appear 
the following week in a new form under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. Katharine Ware, and be called in the 
future the Bower of Taste. A publisher in Rhode Is- 
land persuaded “A Lady of Providence” to act as as- 
sistant editor of a new magazine called the Toilet, or 
Ladies’ Cabinet of Literature. A Boston clergyman, 
impressed by the ideas and the point of view revealed 
in Northwood, invited Mrs. Hale to come to Boston 
and assume the editorship of a new periodical for wom- 
en about to be started in his city. The Ladies’ Mis- 
cellany of Salem, an enterprise of the same year, did not 
have a lady-editor, but it made up for this lack by tak- 
ing its contents largely from those periodicals that had. 

The Bower of Taste began in January, 1828, as a 
weekly, became a fortnightly with its second volume, 
and continued as such till 1830, when its proprietorship 
was transferred to the Amateur, a magazine not defi- 
nitely dedicated to women. Mrs. Ware, fulfilling the 
promise implied in the title of her paper, offered Boston 
readers a chaste retreat from _a vulgar world. Correct 
stories, character sketches, literary notices, conservative 
comment on fashion, some paragraphs about the Boston 
stage, and a poetical section called “The Recess of the 
Muses” made up the contents of the Bower of Taste. 
The little periodical was, apparently, too delicately sen- 
sitive for a work-a-day world and soon left the field to 
more robust adventurers. 
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The Toilet; or Ladies’ Cabinet of Literature, tried to 
do for Providence, in 1828, what the Bower of Taste 
was doing for Boston. “Here shall the Flowers of 
Truth and Virtue flourish in Perennial Beauty,” its mot- 
to ran. In its correct columns, “Original Tales,” with- 
out vice or violence, appeared each month, offering gen- 
teel entertainment to the ladies of Rhode Island and 
gently suggesting the feminine attitudes most worthy of 
imitation. “The Story of Ellen Stanley,” for example, 
which ran through the first few issues, opens with a pic- 
ture, irreproachable in every detail: The sun is setting 
“Sn all the splendor of an Italian sky”; the air is still, 
and “all nature seems reposing with the slumber of in- 
fancy.” The heroine, seated in her garden, reading 
“that beautiful poem Lalla Rookh,” awaits the arrival 
of Clarence de Montford who is coming to bid her 
adieu, and gazes at the scene “with all the enthusiasm 
of romantic youth.”” 

Exquisite ladies who admired nature and read poetry 
were naturally the custodians of the nation’s highest 
self, and in January, 1829, the Toilet called upon its 
readers to save their country. The manager of the Tre- 
mont Theatre in Boston had brought to his city, and 
advertised in the Traveler, “a troop of French mada- 
moiselles to cut capers for the amusement of Boston 
and to raise a blush on the cheek of modesty and draw 
a broad jest from the mouth of the libertine.” This 
was too much for an upright paper to endure. 

For ourselves (the editorial writer declared) we are not 


sticklers for a grave face at all times. In our opinion a theatre 
conducted upon correct principles serves to improve public taste ; 
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but these French and Italian dancing women we do from our 
very souls detest. Without one redeeming quality to make 
them tolerable they come before us as naked in vice as in per- 
son, carrying the dissolute habits of Europe into society on this 
side the Atlantic. It rests with the Ladies of our country to 
crush these indecent pantomines and we trust the American 
female character will come forth in its native purity, and by 
discountenancing every thing having a tendency to vitiate the 
mind of virtuous woman, display to these corrupted wantons a 
determination neither to be insulted or corrupted. It is a duty 
they owe themselves and a generation of daughters, sisters, and 
mothers who are to come after them.** 


This “native purity” of the “American female char- 
acter” so confidently invoked by the Ladies’ Cabinet of 
Literature is in somewhat startling contrast to the frail- 
ty repeatedly attributed to the ladies of an earlier era. 
New times, new manners. By 1828, with magazines 
for women springing up in every center of publication, 
the ladies were no longer urged to defend themselves 
against the dangerous seducer and libertine, but rather, 
by their all powerful influence to save the state itself, 
and make it into an undefiled dwelling place for frail 
masculine humanity. The old days of warnings, re- 
bukes, and advice were gone. The ladies were taking 
the moral leadership of the country into their own 
hands. 

The Ladies’ Miscellany of Salem, which began to 
appear toward the end of the year 1828 and ran for at 
least three years, professed itself ready to furnish 
“amusement and instruction and unexceptionable read- 
ing to the Ladies of Salem and vicinity” should the 
town offer sufficient encouragement.” Every week its 
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four pages presented short tales and verse taken from 
other periodicals for women or from the current “To- 
kens” and “Souvenirs,” extracts from addresses made 
to various female academies, and a few items of local 
news. Much of its material came from Boston publica- 
tions, although New York and Philadelphia were not 
neglected. Just as the earliest American magazines had 
passed on the contents of British periodicals to a pro- 
vincial public, so the many struggling local papers of a 
later day offered their readers the productions of the 
larger cities. Because of this procedure the ladies of 
the remoter districts did not languish unnoticed, but 
even before a Lady’s Book was on every parlor table, 
felt themselves part of the larger life of the country. 
By far the most important of these New England 
magazines of 1828, indeed by far the most important 
periodical for women that had yet appeared anywhere, 
was the Ladies’ Magazine of Boston to which Mrs. 
Hale had been invited as editor. For with Mrs. Hale’s 
entrance into the world of periodicals for women, that 
world changed and became more significant. The La- 
dies’ Magazine was something different in magazines 
—a publication that actually did much to make women 
intelligent readers. Mrs. Hale took up the duties of an 
editor in order to earn a living for her young children 
and to educate them according to the standards she be- 
lieved in. Among other things she believed profoundly 
in the ability, the usefulness, and the intelligence of 
women. Calmly and tactfully this dauntless lady pro- 
ceeded to create for the members of her own sex a mag- 
azine that should meet the needs of their growing in- 
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terests, without incurring the disapproval of husbands, 
fathers, and brothers. 

There is something very entertaining about the spec- 
tacle of this conservative New England matron’s se- 
rene assumption of rights for which agitating females 
were beginning to clamor. Mrs. Hale disapproved of 
agitating females. She did not consider it ladylike to 
demand a right to a broader field than that of home 
life. She merely entered the field. But she entered so 
unostentatiously that a spectator might almost have 
thought she found herself there by mistake. She did 
not insist upon the right to have a voice in public af- 
fairs; she simply spoke, in correct and refined accents. 

Mrs. Hale had no patience with most of the periodi- 
cals that had preceded hers—periodicals that talked 
down to women, flattered them, or dealt them crumbs 
from richer tables. She knew what the average woman 
of her time wanted. She knew that there were many 
women who were interested in their own problems, in 
their country, and in its developing literature. Instead, 
therefore, of giving her readers maudlin sentimental 
tales, she wrote each month a “Sketch of American 
Character” in which she attempted to interest her read- 
ers in people much like themselves. These sketches were 
designedly moral, but the morality inculcated was of 
that practical every-day sort which Benjamin Franklin 
had preached to his countrymen. There was the sketch 
of “visionary” Walter Wilson, son of a Boston mer-. 
chant, sent by his shrewd grandfather to the farm of 
sturdy Ezekial Clark to learn the value of honest toil. 
The youth humbles his pride, becomes a useful man, 
falls in love with the dutiful daughter of the farmer, 
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marries her after a proper amount of suspense, wins the 
respect of the community, and—climax of success — 
becomes the owner of “2n elegant brick house.”” In the 
sketch of Ann Ellsworth of Connecticut, who chooses 
as her husband the poor but intelligent Charles Grant 
instead of the selfish son of a rich father, true love car- 
ries the young couple happily through years of industry 
and economy until at length they purchase the very 
farm which the unworthy suitor had inherited, but lost 
through his wasteful sloth.” There was no literary at- 
tainment in these tales, perhaps, although they have a 
simple dignity, but there was a great advance toward 
something real, a wholesome departure from the sickly 
imitations found in many of their predecessors, and a 
determination to make use of the homely details of 
American life. 

In addition to her sensible stories Mrs. Hale wrote 
most of the essays for her magazines, essays in which 
she scored mental pretentiousness among women and 
urged “real reading with concentration.” She begged 
American women to think for themselves in matters of 
dress instead of imitating foreign modes. Educational 
opportunities for women aroused her deepest interest 
and every number of the Ladies’ Magazine contained 
some concrete suggestion for improvement. She contend- 
ed “that the business of instruction, except in the very 
highest seminaries, might profitably be committed to 
females,” insisting that if women could learn they 
could teach, and that so long as most of the schools were 
under the direction of men, the opportunities for wom- 
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en were limited. She advocated physical education for 
women, freedom of motion, well-regulated diet, and 
the teaching of hygiene by women. As time went on 
she became more insistent upon the kind of training 
necessary for the members of her own sex and pub- 
lished many articles setting forth the end and aim of 
education, the importance of the study of history, of 
the English language, and of whatever “improved the 
understanding.” 

Yet Mrs. Hale was never really a reformer. She was 
never very far ahead of the opinions of her times; 
never far enough ahead to do or say anything that might 
arouse antagonism and thus hinder her cause; but just 
far enough in advance to be a leader and to entice some 
laggard to take one step forward who would be fright- 
ened at the thought of two, and horrified by four. Proj- 
ects that were socially frowned upon found no support 
in the correct pages of the Ladies’ Magazine. Mrs. Hale 
could not have been a successful editor of a widely read 
magazine for ladies had she championed causes that 
shocked conservative tastes. Yet her intellectual curios- 
ity was sufficient to lead her to read controversial books, 
and her zest as a reviewer sufficient to make her call at- 
tention to such books in the pages of her magazine. 

It was in her literary reviews that Mrs. Hale did the 
thing dearest to her heart. From childhood she had 
read widely, and the discriminating judgement which 
she often displayed in reviewing new books shows that 
she read intelligently. Literature was her main inter- 
est because she believed that through it standards of 
taste in America could be improved and horizons broad- 
ened for women. It was through books that she most 
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enjoyed appealing to the hearts and minds of her con- 
temporaries. She did not wait for time to set an ap- 
proving stamp upon a work before she found it good, 
but commented on new books at once with complete in- 
dependence of judgement. Of the recently published 
Essays of Elia she wrote: “The author, the Honorable 
Charles Lamb, may not perhaps be ranked among the 
high order of men of genius, but he is truly a man of 
refinement and a pleasant and fluent writer.” When 
the unknown young Hawthorne, in 1828, published his 
first humble tale she came forward with quick praise: 
“We recommend Fanshawe to all who wish to encour- 
age the talents of our own writers. Purchase this book, 
readers, by all means.” Her words of appreciation 
were among the first to greet the twenty-year-old Edgar 
Allan Poe after the appearance, in December, 1829, of 
his early volume, Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane, and Minor 
Poems. The January number of the Ladies’ Magazine 
contained the comment: “Part of these poems are ex- 
ceedingly boyish and feeble, but there are other parts 
which remind us of no less a poet than Shelley. The 
author, who appears to be very young, is evidently a 
fine genius, but he wants judgment, experience, and 
tact.”*° 

Books by women were sure to receive attention in the 
pages of the Ladies’ Magazine, even though the re- 
viewer was not in complete accord with the writer. Mrs. 
Hale urged every one to read Mrs. Child’s Appeal in 
Favor of that Class of Americans Called Africans, al- 
though she herself took no part in anti-slavery con- 
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troversy. She admitted that Mrs. Trollope’s Domestic 
Manners of the Americans told some stinging truths 
even if its author was “voluble, shrill, sarcastic, and 
clever.” She reviewed, regretfully, Mrs. Jameson’s 
Beauties of the Court of Charles II, but found conso- 
lation in the thought that “in America no vile profli- 
gacy of either sex stains the annals of the country.” 
American writers, whether men or women, dealing with 
their own country were given encouragement. Cooper 
received her praise for his use of the American scene, 
while Miss Sedgwick with her realistic tales was her- 
alded as the American Edgeworth. It is scarcely an ex- 
aggeration to say that all the poetry and prose of the 
day, if properly moral, received the editor’s attention. 
Ladies who read Mrs. Hale’s magazine had no excuse 
for not knowing what was being written in England and 
America. 

For three years the tone of this most significant pe- 
riodical for ladies remained almost purely literary. 
Then Mrs. Hale capitulated to fashion. In 1830, the 
year in which Godey’s Lady’s Book made its bow to the 
public, engravings “of the newest fashion” began to ap- 
pear in the Ladies’ Magazine, accompanied by editorial 
comment. Mrs. Hale expressed her sorrow that the 
first plate presented to her patrons displayed only Eng- 
lish and French fashions, and hoped that very soon 
American women, “especially the elegant and intelli- 
gent ladies of Boston,” might establish an American 
standard of taste in costume and bring about an inde- 
pendence of European modes.*” When colored plates 
appeared the following year, she sometimes used them 
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as texts for her little sermons on the foolishness of 
fashion. Accompanying the picture of a Spanish cos- 
tume was the rebuke: “When moral and intellectual 
beauties of character are more cultivated, we hope for- 
eign aid of ornamentation will be less necessary.” A 
handsome plate showing a Russian and a French cos- 
tume distressed her deeply, but she made the best of it 
by pointing out that the elaborate dress of the Russian 
lady represented the taste of an ignorant, half-civilized 
people where tyranny of government kept wealth in 
the hands of a few, while the French costume displayed 
the charm of simplicity that came with increasing cul- 
ture.” 

Perhaps Mrs. Hale’s most remarkable accomplish- 
ment in the Ladies’ Magazine, certainly the thing which 
made this periodical different from all others of the 
time, was the personal connection she managed to estab- 
lish between herself and her readers. Year by year 
through the columns of her magazine she bound her 
subscribers together in a great domestic circle that in- 
cluded such faraway regions as Ohio, Tennessee, and 
Nova Scotia, as well as all the considerable towns of New 
England and the middle Atlantic states. To the mem- 
bers of this family group she confided her beliefs and 
her ideals. She shared with them her desire to make 
the Ladies’ Magazine “a work conducive to improve- 
ment and to the advancement of woman.” She let them 
sympathize with her in times of discouragement and 
rejoice with her in times of success. A common interest 
seemed to bind editor and patron together in their de- 
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termination to cultivate literary tastes in union with do- 
mestic virtues and social accomplishments. 

No doubt it was this amazing personal touch that 
Louis Godey, watching in Philadelphia, recognized and 
envied. With remarkable business acumen he realized 
that if his magazine was to become the success he hoped 
to make it, he must persuade Mrs. Hale to preside over 
its destinies. Accordingly, in 1836, six years after he 
had founded the Lady’s Book, he bought out the Ladies’ 
Magazine and placed its editor at the head of his own 
publication. The story of Mrs. Hale’s connection with 
Godey’s has already been told by Mr. Lawrence Martin 
in the pages of this Quarterly.” It is sufficient to say 
here that with her removal to Philadelphia, magazines 
for women passed out of the experimental stage. “A 
Lady from New England” had found the way to suc- 
cess, and Godey’s Lady's Book, with Sarah Josepha Hale 
at its head, became, as its owner boasted, in very truth 
“The Book of the Nation.” 


*86The Genesis of Godey’s Lady’s Book,” January, 1928. 














POINTS OF COMPARISON BETWEEN 
EMERSON AND WILLIAM JAMES 


FREDERIC I. CARPENTER 


N many ways the writings of Emerson and William 

James are complementary to each other. They often 
express different aspects of the same truth. Where 
Emerson was content to put forward an idea in general, 
literary terms, James often took the same idea, defined 
it more exactly, verified it by scientific methods, re- 
phrased it, and gave it new currency. Usually James 
derived such ideas from sources other than Emerson’s 
writings. Often he discovered them for himself. But 
even in such cases the ideas which Emerson and James 
expressed were essentially the same, and at times the 
very phrasing of them was similar. So, without «ttempt- 
ing to decide questions of derivation or literary influence, 
it may be interesting merely to point out these similari- 
ties. And at the conclusion, it will be pertinent to notice 
the external evidences of relationship between the two 
thinkers, which give more color to the comparison of 
their abstract ideas. 
First, a summary of the underlying philosophical at- 
titudes of the two is important, for Emerson and James 
were of the same larger philosophic convictions. In the 
first chapter of A Pluralistic Universe, James identified 
himself in his scheme of philosophy as a Pluralist, and 
explained himself in a way that may be diagramed as 
follows: 
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I. SPIRITUALISM os. Il. MATERIALISM 
ee ee ee 
A. THEISM os. B. PANTHEISM 


ee ee 
a. ABSOLUTISM os. b. PLURALISM or 
RADICAL EMPIRICISM 


All philosophers are Spiritualists or Materialists; all 
Spiritualists are Theists or Pantheists; and Pluralism, 
James’s own philosophy, is merely a development of 
Pantheism. But James always distinguished it from Ab- 
solutism, although he saw that the two had much in 
common when he wrote: “The Philosophy of the abso- 
lute agrees with the pluralistic philosophy . . . in that 
both identify human substance with divine substance.” 

Emerson, however, is not so easily placed in this 
scheme of philosophy. If Emerson had been purely a 
Transcendentalist, James would have placed him in the 
opposite sect of Absolutism, for he identified Transcen- 
dental Idealism with Absolutism, and as such inveighed 
against it; as when, speaking of the Transcendentalists, 
he wrote: “The more absolutistic philosophers dwell on 
so high a level of abstraction that they never even try to 
come down.” 

But did James classify Emerson as a transcendental 
Absolutist? The answer is uncertain. At times he did: 
“Modern transcendental idealism, Emersonianism, for 
instance, also seems to let God evaporate into abstract 
ideality. Nota deity in concreto, . . . but the immanent 
divinity in things is the object of the transcendentalist 


1A Pluralistic Universe, 34. 


* Pragmatism, 19. 
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cult.”* But more often he did not. Thus, in another 
work James wrote of Emerson: “Such a conviction that 
Divinity is everywhere may easily make of one an op- 
timist of the sentimental type that refuses to speak ill of 
anything. Emerson’s drastic perception of differences 
kept him at the opposite pole from this weakness.”” 
Here James recognizes the kindred Emerson, the Plu- 
ralist. There is no certainty of classification here. 

But was Emerson actually a transcendental Absolut- 
ist? The answer is that he was not. He did not believe 
that the ideal world was more important than the world 
of experience. In his essay, “Experience,” he had writ- 
ten: 

The great gifts are not got by analysis. Everything good is 
on the highway. The middle region of our being is the tem- 
perate zone. We may climb into the thin and cold realm of 
pure geometry and lifeless science, or sink into that of sensa- 


tion. Between these extremes is the equator of life. . . . The 
mid-world is best.° 


Emerson, then, was not one of “the more absolutistic 
philosophers” who “dwell on so high a level of abstrac- 
tion.” For him, the Over-Soul is never so important as 
the individual receptor. In him the absolutist always 
gives way before the individualist. — “Emerson’s phi- 
losophy has this in common with that of the transcen- 
dentalists,” writes Professor John Dewey, “he prefers 
to borrow from them rather than from others certain 
pigments and delineations.”” 

If Emerson was not a transcendental Absolutist, how- 

3 Varieties of Religious Experience, 31-2. 

* The Emerson Centenary in Concord (1903), 75- 


5 Works, 111, 62-4. 
©J. J. of B., Vy 8% G11- 
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ever, what was he? The ideal answer, of course, is that 
he was a member of no philosophic sect. 

“Theist, atheist, pantheist, 

“Define and wrangle how they list.”” 
He never cared for the philosophical classifications, and 
would not have liked to have himself pigeon-holed. 
But for the general purposes of such a discussion as this, 
and using the term in the sense James used it, he may be 
called a Pantheist. Thus, in James’s classification, he 
would fall in the general group out of which both Ab- 
solutism and Pluralism derived, for his thought has 
the elements of both —and was never wholly abso- 
lutistic nor wholly pluralistic. LEmerson’s general phil- 
osophic attitude was of the same type as James’s, but 
was not so well defined. 

As “Pantheists,” both Emerson and James were natu- 
rally interested in the relationship between “God” and 
the individual soul of man. But Emerson wrote in gen- 
eral terms of the Over-Soul, while James attempted to 
define the particular laws of the individual soul, to verify 
them, and to make them into a philosophy. James was a 
scientific psychologist, and by desire only, a philosopher. 
Emerson was interested in an unscientific psychology, 
and emphasized the soul as a metaphysical entity. 

So, in his “Varieties of Religious Experience,” James 
investigated the different religious ideas from a scientific 
point of view. But a close study of this book shows that 
these ideas continue rather than contradict Emerson’s 
hypotheses concerning the relation of the Over-Soul to 
the individual soul of man. And in several cases striking 
parallels of phrase may be noticed. 


7 Works, 1, 307. From “Saadi.” 
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For instance, James merely adopted Emerson’s meth- 
od in coining the word “over-belief,” to describe his 
faith that “characteristically divine facts” exist." And 
again, James’s phrases are reminiscent when he asserts 
the reality of the religious experience, saying: “The 
axis of reality runs solely through the egoistic places — 
they are strung upon it like so many beads.”* For Em- 
erson had written: “Life is a train of moods like a string 
of beads. . . . Temperament is the iron wire on which the 
beads are strung.””° 

Other such comparisons of phrase and idea suggest 
themselves to a reader of the writings of the two men. 
Once, when James was occupied in defining and classify- 
ing general truths of philosophy (as he so often was), 
he asserted boldly: 

The plain truth is that the “philosophy” of evolution is a 
metaphysical creed. . . . It is a mood of contemplation .. . a 
mood which is as old as the world, and which no refutation of 
any one incarnation of it will dispel; the mood is of fatalistic 
pantheism.** 

This statement much resembles one from Emerson’s 
essay “Fate”: 

The element running through entire nature, . . . we pop- 
ularly call Fate. . . . In the Hindoo fables, Vishnu follows 
Maya through all her ascending changes, from the insect and 
crawfish up to the elephant; whatever form she took, he took 


the male form of that kind, until she became at last a woman 
and goddess, and he a man and god.” 


Here a chance illustration from Emerson’s writings, 


SV. of R. E., 510. 

* OP. cit., 499. 

1” Works, 111, 50. 

11 The Will To Believe, 253. 
12 Works, V1, 20. 
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taken from a philosophy “as old as the world,” com- 
posed before the theory of evolution had been an- 
nounced, finds confirmation and explanation in a state- 
ment of James’s. 

Another, and a closer comparison between the two 
men is interesting. It concerns both vitally, because it 
deals with their own statement of their intellectual 
ideals: Emerson had early described the type of the 
ideal American Scholar as “man thinking”; and always 
liked to consider himself in that réle. James, in his es- 
say on “Philosophy and its Critics,” described philoso- 
phy as “in the full sense only man thinking [the italics 
are James’s] —thinking about generalities rather than 
about particulars.”** And James, for his part, liked to 
consider himself as a philosopher. The description of 
the ideal of each writer was the same: “man thinking.” 

These parallels of phrase, however, appear more or 
less at haphazard. We have already noted a larger 
agreement of interest of the two men in a theory of 
“God” or “Over-Soul” as a psychological cause of “Re- 
ligious Experience.” But the most interesting points of 
comparison to Emerson’s writings are actually to be 
found in James’s work on Psychology. 

In it the theory of the Will is perhaps central. James’s 
chapter on the Will suggests several phases of Emer- 
son’s thought, and we may see a psychological explana- 
tion of some of Emerson’s so-called “transcendental” 
statements. James wrote: 

The essential achievement of the will is to attend to a diffi- 


cult object and hold it fast before the mind. The so doing is 
the fiat; and it is a mere psychological incident that when the 


13 Some Problems of Philosophy, c. p., 15. 
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object is thus attended to, immediate motor consequences should 
ensue. A resolve, .. . involves all the psychic elements of a 
motor fiat except the word “now.”"* 


Here we may see an explanation for Emerson’s remark 
that “Words and deeds are quite indifferent modes of 
the divine energy. Words are also actions, and actions 
are a kind of words.” 

Much more Emersonian, however, is the close of 
James’s chapter on the Will: 

The world thus finds in the heroic man its worthy match 

and mate. . . . He can stand this Universe. . . . : And hereby he 
becomes one of the masters and the lords of life. He must be 
counted with henceforth; he forms a part of human destiny. 
We draw new life from the heroic example. The prophet 
has drunk more deeply than anyone of the cup... .”* 
This passage contains reminiscences of Emerson’s es- 
say “Experience” and of his theory of the “Uses of 
Great Men.” To the former essay Emerson prefixed 
the poem on “The Lords of Life,” which is a miniature 
of the essay. This poem suggests how “little man” is 
actually the creator of his own moods, and how he, by 
realizing his power, can control his life. — This thought, 
it seems to me, is the central thesis of James’s chapter on 
the Will. 

But as the above quotation proves, James connected 
this thought with that of Heroism and the effect of 
heroic example. In his essays on “Great Men and their 
Environment” and “The Importance of Individuals,” 
James expressed this at greater length, paralleling very 
closely Emerson’s teaching on the subject, especially 

™ Psychology, i, ¢.p., 562. 

15 Works, 11, 8. 

16 Psychology, 1, 578. 
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where it diverged from Carlyle’s. For both Emerson 
and Carlyle taught the efficacy of heroic example, but 
Carlyle believed that the heroic substance was some- 
thing absolute — that Mohammed might equally well 
have become a great statesman, or Napoleon a great 
poet, anywhere. Emerson, on the contrary, emphasized 
the “Representative” quality of great men — every man 
embodying the highest potentialities of his type of mind, 
and of his temporal environment. This aspect of Emer- 
son’s thought is one that has been usually under-empha- 
sized, but it is the one which James developed to the full. 
So he wrote: 

Not every “man” fits every “hour” ... A given genius may 
come either too early or too late. . .. Cromwell and Napoleon 
need their revolutions, Grant his Civil War."* 

And in doing so he agreed with Emerson, rather than 
with Carlyle. 

To return to psychology, we find that even Emer- 
son’s essay, “The Over-Soul,” is suggestive of James’s 
Psychology. Emerson had written: 

By this veil which curtains events, it [the Over-Soul] in- 
structs the children of men to live in today. The only mode 
of obtaining an answer to these questions of the senses is to 
forego all low curiosity, and, accepting the tide of being which 
floats us into the secret of nature, work and live, work and live, 


and all unawares the advancing soul has built and forged for 
itself a new condition.” 


In like manner James concluded his chapter on “Habit”: 


Let no youth have any anxiety about the upshot of his edu- 
cation, whatever the line of it may be. If he keep faithfully 
busy each hour of the working day, he may safely leave the 


17 The Will to Believe, 229-30. 
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final result to itself. He can with perfect certainty count on 
waking up some fine morning, to find himself one of the com- 
petent ones of his generation . . . Silently, between all the de- 
tails of his business, the power of judging will have built itself 
up within him. . . . Young people should know this truth in 
advance.” 


In other words, a youth should form good habits, and 
then “work and live, work and live,” relying entirely 
upon himself. In another place, James wrote: 


In short, if I am born with such a superior general reaction 
to evidence that I can guess right and act accordingly, . . . by 
what law shall I be forbidden to reap the advantages of my 
superior native sensitiveness? . . . If my inborn faculties are 
good, I am a prophet; if poor, I am a failure.” 

“If I am the Devil’s child, I will live then from the 
Devil,” wrote Emerson, in his essay “Self-Reliance.” 

This general doctrine, although occurring both in Psy- 
chology and in the “Over-Soul,” seems clearly related to 
Pragmatic philosophy. It is stated more fully, although 
in more general terms, by Emerson in a significant pas- 
sage of the essay “Experience,” which we quote at some 
length: 

We have not arrived at a wall, but at interminable oceans. 
Our life seems not present so much as prospective. . . . Most of 
life seems to be a mere advertisement of faculty; information 
is given not to sell ourselves cheap; that we are very great. 
So, in particulars, our greatness is always in a tendency or di- 
rection, not in an action. It is for us to believe in the rule, not 
in the exception. . . . So, in accepting the leading of the senti- 
ments, it is not what we believe concerning the immortality of 
the soul or the like, but the universal impulse to believe [the 


19 Psychology, Briefer Course, 150. 
2° The Will to Believe, 94. 
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italics are Emerson’s], that is the material circumstance and is 
the principal factor in the history of the globe. . . . 

Onward and onward! In liberated moments we know that 
a new picture of life and duty is already possible; the elements 
already exist in many minds around you of a doctrine of life 
which shall transcend any written record we have. The new 
statement will comprise the scepticisms as well as the faiths of 
society, and out of unbeliefs a creed shall be formed. For 
scepticisms are not gratuitous or lawless, but are limitations of 
the affirmative statement, and the new philosophy must take 
them in and make affirmations outside of them, just as much 
as it must include the oldest beliefs.” 


In this quotation the most striking sentence is, of course, 
that which directly suggests James’s doctrine of The 
Will to Believe: “It is not what we believe concerning 
the immortality of the soul or the like, but the universal 
impulse to believe that is the material circumstance and 
the principal factor in the history of the globe.” This 
sentence alone, with its italics and its carefully chosen 
phraseology, would, I believe, inevitably suggest a com- 
parison between James and Emerson. 

But the context from which this sentence is taken is 
equally prophetic — not so much of James’s thinking in 
particular, as of Pragmatism in general, as developed 
both by James and by Dewey. For they felt also that 
“most of life seems to be a mere advertisement of fac- 
ulty”; that, “in particulars, our greatness is always in a 
tendency or direction, not in an action.” When Emerson 
was writing, the elements already existed of a new doc- 
trine of life, which took form as Pragmatism and later 
as Instrumentalism. And this new statement was to be 
designed to “comprise the scepticisms as well as the faiths 


*1 Works, 1, 73-5- 
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of society”; to make “new affirmations” ; and to “include 
also the oldest beliefs.” 

Thus we see how Professor Dewey can affirm that, 
“thinking of Emerson as the one citizen of the New 
World fit to have his name uttered in the same breath 
with that of Plato, one may without presumption believe 
that even if Emerson had no system, none the less he is 
the prophet and herald of any system which democracy 
may henceforth construct and hold by.”**— And this 
is high praise, for a philosopher. 

Perhaps, in attempting to suggest Emerson’s relation 
to the whole pragmatic movement, we have been stray- 
ing far afield. — At the end of James’s title essay in The 
Will to Believe, occurs a passage which shows still an- 
other way in which he unconsciously paid Emerson the 
compliment of imitation — even if indirectly. The pas- 
sage in question is a quotation from Fitz-James Stephen, 
brother of Leslie Stephen, who has also written an essay 
in appreciation of Emerson. The passage quoted is ab- 
solutely Emersonian, containing three distinct reminis- 
cences of Emerson within the paragraph. It reads as 
follows: 

These questions are the riddles of the Sphinx, and in some 
way or other we must deal with them. . . .— If a man thinks 
otherwise and acts as he thinks, I do not see that anyone can 
prove that he is mistaken. Each must act as he thinks best; 
and if he is wrong, so much the worse for him. We stand on 
a mountain pass in the midst of whirling snow and blinding 
mist, through which we get glimpses now and then of paths 
which may be deceptive. . . .™ 

*2 International Journal of Ethics, Xitt, 412. 

22 W. to B., 31. 
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Here is the Sphinx, and a passage on Self-Reliance, and 
here is a simile recalling Emerson’s concluding passage 
from the essay “Illusions”: “On the instant, and inces- 
santly, fall snowstorms of illusions. . .. Every moment 
new changes and new showers of deceptions to baffle and 
distract. .. . By and by, for an instant, the air clears and 
the clouds lift a little... .”** Here James was attracted 
to that which was Emersonian without recognizing defi- 
nitely its source or connection. 

This was true on more than one occasion. A typical 
Jamesian essay is that “On a Certain Blindness in Hu- 
man Beings.” In it James quotes successively from 
Stevenson, Royce, Emerson, “Obermann,” Wordsworth, 
Richard Jeffries, Walt Whitman, Whitman again, Tol- 
stoi, Emerson, and W. H. Hudson. This grouping is 
significant. And of these quotations, by far the longest 
are from Whitman. James writes of him: “Walt Whit- 
man, for instance, is accounted by many of us a contem- 
porary prophet.” Then come two pages of quotation 
from “Crossing Brooklyn Ferry,” followed by James’s 
remark “— And so on, through the rest of a divinely 
beautiful poem.” — Whitman’s poems are also quoted 
by James in The Will to Believe, Varieties of Religious 
Experience, and Pragmatism, always with approbation. 
In his concluding chapter of Pragmatism, James quotes 
Whitman’s poem “To You” for two pages, and then re- 
marks: 

—Verily a fine and moving poem, in any case, but there 
are two ways of taking it, both useful. One is the monistic 
way, the mystical way of pure cosmic emotion. . . . But prag- 


“4 Works, V1, 325. 
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matism sees another way to be respected also, the pluralistic 
way of interpreting the poem.*° 

As with Emerson, so also with Whitman, James saw 
the possibility both of an absolute and of a “pluralistic” 
interpretation. Whitman was more modern to James 
than was Emerson, and expressed many of the same ideas 
and feelings. And Whitman is now generally recog- 
nized by literary critics as a follower of Emerson. 

In summary, it may now be said that the general 
philosophic attitudes of James and of Emerson were 
largely the same; that James’s writings contain many 
parallels to Emerson’s both in ideas and in phrasing; 
that the two men believed in the value of great men, 
in self-reliance and in the existence of some kind of 
“Over-Soul”; that Emerson anticipated vaguely some of 
James’s theories of psychology and of pragmatism; that 
he suggested the title of The Will to Believe; and final- 
ly that Emerson’s writings, through those of his dis- 
ciples, further influenced James. On the other hand, it 
may be remarked that James seldom quoted Emerson at 
much length, and that he expressed his decided distrust 
of Emerson’s “transcendentalism,” especially in his ear- 
lier writings. 

But James also seems to have been influenced most by 
Emerson in his earlier writings. It appears that im- 
plicit praise and explicit blame are both expressed by 
James as a comparatively young man, writing before 
1902, when the Varieties of Religious Experience was 
published. — In Pragmatism and in the succeeding vol- 
umes of philosophic books, James hardly ever mentioned 
Emerson. Perhaps James was strongly influenced by 
Emerson, and admired him a good deal at first, but in 
his later writings, left that influence and admiration be- 


25 Pragmatism, 276-7. 
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hind. To determine the question more accurately, a 
short survey of the relations between the James family 
and Emerson will be useful. 

William James was born in 1842. “Henry James, 
Senior . . . named the boy William, and a few days later, 
brought his friend Ralph Waldo Emerson to admire 
and give his blessing to the little philosopher-to-be.”” 
Here is a romantic and a prophetic incident. The in- 
fant philosopher received first the breath of life, and 
then the benediction of the sage of Concord. Small 
wonder that he should have come into early contact with 
the sage’s writings as well! Especially since, in the year 
following William’s birth, we find his father writing a 
whole series of letters to his friend Emerson, in Con- 
cord, asking for advice and encouragement on matters 
connected both with life and philosophy. 

With a family background of this kind, then, Wil- 
liam James grew up. And this background is perhaps 
enough to explain his attitude towards Emerson. For 
him Emerson was a friend of his father—a great 
man in his way, but one of an older generation. Emer- 
son’s writings were familiar to him — so familiar that 
they probably were not very important — they were the 
books which his father sold him to read, and which he 
had read. And after all, Emerson had been a transcen- 
dentalist — one of a philosophic species now extinct. 

But a later event occurred which made James read 
Emerson’s Works through once more, almost from cov- 
er tocover. In 1903 the Emerson Centenary was to be 
held in Concord, and James, as professor of philosophy 
at Harvard, was asked to prepare an address for the oc- 


“6 Letters of William James, 1, 9. 
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casion. It is interesting to note his reactions to this ex- 
perience as they are recorded in his correspondence of 
the time. 

To Henry James he wrote: “The reading of the di- 
vine Emerson, volume after volume, has done me a lot 
of good, and, strange to say, has thrown a strong prac- 
tical light on my own path.”” And shortly afterwards: 
“Emerson is exquisite. . . ! — You too have been lead- 
ing an Emersonian life — though the environment dif- 
fers to suit the needs of the different psycho-physical or- 
ganism which you present.” And again: “I have just 
been reading Emerson’s ‘Representative Men.’ What 
luminous truths he communicates!” 

Then, after the occasion of the Centenary, James 
writes of ... “my address. I let R. W. E. speak for 
himself, and I find now, hearing much from others of 
him, that there are only a few things that can be said 
of him. . . . Reading the whole of him over again con- 
tinuously has made me feel his real greatness as I never 
did before. He’s really a critter to be thankful for.”™ 

Shortly afterwards, however, in a letter to H. W. 
Rankin, who was an enthusiastic admirer of Emerson, 
James qualified his praise with the following state- 
ments: 

I myself believe that the orthodox theology contains ele- 
ments that are permanently true, and that such writers as 
Emerson, by reason of their extraordinary healthy-mindedness 
and once-born-ness, are incapable of appreciating. . . . Re- 
reading him in extenso, almost in toto, lately, has made him 
loom larger than ever as a human being, but I feel a distinct 

27 Letters of William James, \1, 190. 

*8 Op. cit., U, 194. 
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lack in him of too little understanding of the morbid side of 
life.” 


So James expressed himself to his friends in 1903, 
at the age of sixty-one. There is still some reservation 
in the praise of Emerson, which of course was more un- 
reserved as expressed in his Centenary Address (later 
reprinted in Memories and Studies). Here he wrote of 
Emerson: 


The point of any pen can be an epitome of reality. . . . It is 
for this truth . . . that posterity will reckon him a prophet. .. . 
I spoke of how shrunken the wraith, how thin the echo, of 
men is after they are departed. Emerson’s wraith comes to me 
now as if it were out the very voice of this victorious argu- 
ment. His words to this effect are certain to be quoted and 
extracted more and more as time goes on, and to take their 
place among the Scriptures of humanity. “Gainst death and all 
oblivious enmity shall you pace forth,” beloved Master.” 

Evidently James was impressed by Emerson fully as 
much at the age of sixty-one as at an earlier age. But 
it is only by comparison that a writer’s judgement is 
completely manifested. In 1905 James wrote concern- 
ing Santayana’s Life of Reason as follows: 


Santayana’s book is a great one. I think it will probably be 
reckoned great by posterity. ... He is a paragon of Emerson- 
ianism — declare your intuitions, although no other men share 
them. . . . The book is Emerson’s first rival and successor, but 
how different the reader’s feeling. . . . E. receptive, expansive, 
as if handling life through a wide funnel with a great in- 
draught; S. as if through a pin-point orifice that emits his cool- 
ing spray outward over the universe like a nose-disinfectant 


‘ 2931 


from an “atomizer. 


*9 Op. cit., UW, 196-7. 


” The Emerson Centenary in Concord (1903), 77 


7- 


*! Letters of William James, U1, 234. 
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Perhaps a fitting close would consist of another quo- 
tation from Emerson’s “Experience,” this time suggest- 
ing that James could take even his own description of 
Emerson, from Emerson’s own writings. Emerson’s 


passage follows: 


I am too young yet by some ages to compile a code. . . . All 
I know is reception; I am and I have. . . . My reception has 
been so large that I am not annoyed by receiving this or that 
superabundantly. When I receive a new gift, I do not mac- 
erate my body to make the account square. . . . The benefit 
overran the merit the first day, and has overrun the merit 
ever since. ™ 


James, perhaps, shared some of this benefit which Em- 
erson derived from his large receptiveness. 


52 Works, 111, 83-4. 
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SIX LETTERS OF JOEL BARLOW TO 
OLIVER WOLCOTT 


EDITED BY THEODORE A. ZUNDER 


URING the year 1779 and a second period from 1791 to 
1797, Joel Barlow and Oliver Wolcott corresponded. 
The letters of Barlow, which are now in the possession of the 
Connecticut Historical Society,’ are never uninteresting, because 
they reveal his activity in belles lettres, in politics, and in com- 
mercial enterprises. “Those which contain by far the most au- 
tobiographical information pleasingly presented, are dated 
1779. That year Barlow was a graduate student at Yale Col- 
lege, and Wolcott was busily studying law under the direc- 
tion of Tapping Reeve of Litchfield, Connecticut.* Barlow 
and Wolcott were members of the Class of 1778 at Yale and 
belonged to the literary society of Brothers in Unity; conse- 
quently they became very well acquainted and as undergrad- 
uates began a friendship that lasted until Barlow’s death in 
1812. Barlow was, it will be seen, a poor but ambitious young 
man, and he therefore liked Wolcott all the better because the 
latter was the elder son of the prosperous Oliver Wolcott, 
Yale 1747, of Litchfield.’ 


! Permission to consult and to print six of these unpublished manu- 
scripts has kindly been given to me by the Connecticut Historical Society. 

2 Tapping Reeve (1744-1823) was graduated from the College of 
New Jersey in 1763 and was admitted to the bar at Litchfield in 1772. 
In 1784 he was founder of the Litchfield Law School where he delivered 
lectures. He became Judge of the Supreme Court of Connecticut in 1798 
and in 1814 Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Connecticut. 


* Oliver Wolcott (1726-1797) was one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. He became Lieutenant-Governor of Connecticut 
from 1786 to 1796 and Governor in 1797. Dexter, Biog. Sketches (New 
York, 1896), II, 137-139. 
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Oliver Wolcott, Junior, however, must certainly have been 
highly pleased to have the friendship of Joel Barlow, a hand- 
some, square-jawed youth, witty and socially prominent, who 
had delivered at the public exercises of his class (July 23, 
1778) a poem entitled “The Prospect of Peace,” which was 
applauded by the auditors and praised by the critics who read 
the printed copy. Wolcott, like the rest of Barlow’s class- 
mates and friends, sincerely believed that Barlow would have 
a distinguished career and wished to follow his progress as 
closely as possible. 

While Barlow was dreaming of composing poetry that 
would make him a well-known man of letters even during the 
unsettled days of the Revolution, he realized most uneasily that 
he must support himself during his graduate study at Yale. He 
had spent all the money that he might reasonably expect to re- 
ceive — inheritances from his father, mother, and brother 
Samuel —and could not hope for much assistance from his 
relatives in Redding, Connecticut. With the exception of a 
small sum that he had earned in 1778, Barlow had so little 
money left that he was extremely worried about getting 
through 1779. 

As if poverty and ambition were not enough to trouble him, 
Barlow was disturbed by thoughts of love. When he was a 
junior at Yale, he met for the first time a beautiful and 
charming young lady whose family had just moved to New 
Haven from Guilford. Ruth Baldwin* and Barlow fell in 
love at first sight, and the latter, in spite of what he will re- 
mark shortly, began to court her almost immediately. 

At the time he wrote the following letter to Oliver Wolcott 
on February 8, 1779, love, poetry, and ambition were the rul- 
ing passions of Joel Barlow. 


[ New Haven, February 8, 1779.] 
Dear Wolcott, 
I will leave it to the world of mankind male and fe- 


* Ruth Baldwin (1756-1818) was secretly married to Joel Barlow in 
January, 1781. Charles B. Todd, Life and Letters of Joel Barlow, LL.D. 
(New York & London, 1886), 30. 
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male to judge whether I have not been as much in sea- 
son and out of season in the letter writing duties as you 
have, however I dont know as accusing you will excu- 
plate [sic] me and for the future I will be as punctual 
as you will wish, and as sensible as I can. You mention 
two things in your letter which I dont know how to rec- 
oncile, neither do I apprehend how you got your in- 
telligence. The first is that I am married and the 
second is that I am courting. I tho’t you had too great 
an opinion of my integrity to suppose me guilty of such 
double dealing. As in forming this supposition, you 
have renounced me as a Man of honesty, you have cer- 
tainly renounced me as a man of truth, so that It would 
be in vain for me to deny either of the articles you men- 
tion, but to do my endeavour towards undeceiving you, 
I solemnly protest on the word of Joel Barlow that I 
never courted any person, masculine or feminine, vir- 
gin or widow in my life, and further that I have moved 
into college and therefore do not live at the place you 
mention.” I have left my school without any special 
direction from the corporation as I had last year.* you 
cant guess what I am doing if you try, why it is this. 
Sometimes I do nothing, and sometimes I dont. To’ 
morrow I go to Redding to seek my fortune and I be- 
lieve I shall find it, for it is a pretty good place for for- 
tune. After I have found my fortune or made it, I am 

5 Barlow refers here to the home of Michael Baldwin (1719-1787), 
the father of Barlow’s sweetheart, Ruth. “At the invasion of New 
Haven, during the Revolutionary war, his house was on George street, 


facing College street.” Charles Candee Baldwin, The Baldwin Geneal- 
ogy, From 1500 to 1881 (Cleveland, Ohio, 1881), I, 419. 


® This incident will be presented and discussed in an article soon to be 
published. 


7 Before “To,” “hoo” [?] is written in a very light brown ink. 
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to return to N Haven I expect this will be within a fort- 
night. you may direct your letters to this place and I 
shall find them or they will me. Now respecting your- 
self, I think it is a shame to the world and a dishonor to 
yourself that you should bind your whole attention to 
Law, and neglect the fine arts, and especially Poetry, 
a study of all others the most capable of a delicate sub- 
limity which is exactly suited to your Genius. I have 
been waiting a long time to see some of your poetry, and 
saw it not. I hope e’er long to rejoice in the vision. If 
you dont want my love you may give it to those that do. 
I am as usual 
Barlow 


N Haven Feb. 8, 1779. I will write longer next time® 


During February and the first part of March, Barlow did 
not succeed in obtaining financial aid in Redding, and his ex- 
penses at College were gradually increasing. He was, unfor- 
tunately, becoming mentally disturbed about the state of his 
finances, but his sense of humor and keen enjoyment of col- 
lege life seem to have prevented him from being too gloomy or 
too distracted. It is not, however, a cheerful Barlow who 
wrote the following letter to Wolcott on March 17: 


[New Haven, March 17, 1779.] 
Dear Wolcott, 

I believe the Demon of Delay has got into you, if I 
had not have known you would have been here last week 
I should have written by the last post. Now I suppose 
you will be here before this will find you, and then it 
will lose its desired effect; in which case the world will 
have as much reason’ to grieve as it had for your letter 


* This letter is addressed to “M‘ Oliver Wolcott Jun Litchfield” and 
is endorsed in Wolcott’s hand: “Joel Barlow’s Letter FebY. 8*® 1779.” 


* After “reason,” “for” is crossed out. 
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that has taken a tour to Redding. Old dame Fortune 
that I went after to Redding has play’d me a trick, she 
has turn’d young and assumed the title of Miss, she has 
so minced the matter as to cast off the latter s and insists 
upon it to be known to such people as I only by the Char- 
acter of Misfortune—She maintains her characte[r] sur- 
prisingly well, she discovers more uniformity than ever 
Zanga”™® or Othello did—If you were here to day you 
would doubtless have the pleasure of a Quarter day for 
we are going to have one, and tho’ the Bug of Literature 
wont appear to grace the scene, yet we have many hope- 
ful moles and moths that will work out of sight, and be 
as peribathotical” as angling worms. If you dont think 
this is witty, I'll try again. Now see if there is not some- 
thing coming pretty droll—If you should be coming to 
New Haven to day M'. Wolcott, and should meet the 
post with this letter you may take it from him, and see 
if it wont shorten the journey. if you dont see the post, 
you may come along without. If this is not cunning, I 
am no judge of wit. I live in college and board in com- 
mons they made up the quarter bill yesterday and set- 
teled [sic] the board at £5=9-7 a week.” This makes me 
feelingly sensible what I am, and leads me to some seri- 

10 Zanga, the Moor, is a leading character (an Iago) in Revenge, a 
tragedy resembling Othello and written by Edward Young (1683-1765). 
It was first performed at Drury Lane in London, England, on April 18, 


1721. [John Genest] Some Account of the English Stage (Bath, 1832), 
8, ce. 


11 “Peribathotical” is coined from the Greek by Barlow. It means 


literally “about the depths.” In the manuscript, “peribathotical” is not 
written in Barlow’s hand. 


12 In spite of the fluctuation of the currency, Barlow probably meant 
to say £5.9.7 a quarter. The board at Commons then was six shillings 
a week. See the Connecticut Journal (New Haven, Wednesday, May 
5, 1779), 1, column 1. 
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ous tho’ts of quitting my hold at N. Haven, bidding 
adieu to Literature, to taste and elegance of every kind. 
as soon as this takes place I care not how soon I bid 
adieu the world. If any body will kill John Camp” & 
Sim Hyde," I’ll go to preaching, if not I’ll go to plow- 
ing—Oh, Wolcott, I am sorry I wrote this letter I hate 
to wound your sensibility with my fruitless complaints— 
If you see any body that wants my love you may give a 
little, I have not much I vow to lavish upon this cursed 
world — 
Barlow” 
March 17 


Of course Barlow didn’t leave New Haven and become a 
minister or farmer. His interest in scholarship, literature, and 
Yale, and the possibility, no doubt, of future aid made him for- 
get such very hasty resolutions. In his letter of April 19 to 
Wolcott, he writes, therefore, as follows: 


[New Haven, April 19, 1779.] 

Dear Wolcott 
In the following letter I intend to write as follows. viz. 
that I am half froze setting by the fire at eleven at night 
writing to you. This pleasure is so great that I can will- 
ingly forego the vulgar pleasures of sleep which has 
wrap’d up the senses of the rest of the world. Sleep is 
what every one can enjoy and [be]asts as well as men. 


13 John Camp (1753-1821), Yale, 1777, “was licensed to preach by 
the New Haven Association of Ministers on May 26, 1778.” Camp was 
“the victim of intemperate habits” and was excommunicated from his 
church in 1806. Dexter, Biog. Sketches, 111, 659-660. 

14 Simeon Hyde (1755-1783) studied theology at Yale after his grad- 
uation in 1776. Late in 1779 he preached in Richmond, Virginia. Dex- 
ter, op. cit., III, 613-614. 

15 This letter is addressed to “M‘. Oliver Wolcott Litchfield” and is 
endorsed in Wolcott’s hand: “March 17°* 1779 From M*‘ Barlow 
March 1779.” 
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but beasts cant write to you and there are not many men 
that can. therefore my happiness is superior to theirs. I 
have likewise the happiness to be able to tell you that M' 
Robinson” has a surprising tallant [sic] of fleeing youth- 
ful lusts as the Scriptures direct, and he derives [?] 
much comfort from poor Richards maxims. The scholars 
have been all day a fuddling round fixing for anniver- 
sary, erecting scenery in the State house’ and preparing 
for a splindid [sic] audience of Ladies and officers, the 
President beheld their parade and he said go to now, let 
us confound their measures. So he called them and for 
bade their having an audience. he chuses not to preside 
at the head of a society of stage-players he remembers 
their conduct at Hartford’* and advises them not be 
found in another such scrape. This exercion [sic] of 
prerogative had produced some convultions in our little 
common wealth, they have reconcerted measures and 
have applyed to the Gentlemen Graduates for advice. 
they are directed and advised to go on peaceably without 
admitting any but the meetting [sic]. This is their pres- 
ent plan & I hope it will pass into a law, that all affairs 
shall be conducted within the limits of the meeting for 
the preservation of good order and for the preventing 
of ill consequences. I wish I could come to see you this 
spring but I dont know as it would do you any good as 

16 William Robinson (1754-1825) was graduated from Yale in 1773, 
studied theology and was tutor at Yale from June, 1778, to October, 
1779. From January 13, 1780, to April 24, 1821, he was pastor of the 


Congregational Church at Stonington, Connecticut. Dexter, Biog. 
Sketches, U1, 499-501. 


17 The State House was erected in 1763 and was situated on the New 
Haven Green between the present Trinity and Center Church. 

18 | have not been able to find a record of this incident, which must 
have been amusing. 
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to your furtherance in bodily comfort. If I conclude to 
go to Election” I will let you know before hand and will 
go or come by Bantham. I have not written a single word 
of Poetry since you was here but intend to if I live. I 
want to get hold of the piece you promised. you must be 
expeditious for I want to be answering it. If I did not 
want to go to rest I would write all night for I love you 
more and more — — Barlow 


April. 19. 1779 
Lexington-battle-day” 
M!' Wolcott” 


As spring approached, Barlow became more and more light- 
hearted. Although he had not composed poetry for several 
weeks, he began to write again with ease and with pleasure. 
For the moment he forgot his troubles, and it seemed pleasur- 
able to this observant young graduate student, who now looked 
about him and saw much that was humorous, to study at Yale 
and to live in New Haven. In his letter of May 3 to Wolcott, 
one finds, therefore, genially witty comments, characteristic 
of a Yalensian in 1779, and quaint doggerel poetry. 


N Haven May 34-79 
My Dear Wolcott 


I hardly know whether to answer your letters in 
Prose or Poetry, as I feel an inclination to be even with 


19 The election for governor and members of the General Assembly of 
Connecticut was held at Hartford on May 13, 1779. Dexter, Literary 
Diary of Ezra Stiles (New York, 1901), Il, 334. 

2° On the back of this letter Barlow wrote: “I sent a letter on to you 
last week from [E]lisha Parmele. have you received it?” Elisha Par- 
mele (1755-1783) was graduated from Harvard in 1778. After a year 
probably as tutor at Williams and Mary College, he was given the power 
to establish a chapter of Phi Beta Kappa at Yale and at Harvard. See 
Edward E. Hale, “A Fossil from the Tertiary” in the Atlantic Monthly 
(1879), XLIV, 101-104. 

*2 This letter is addressed to “M*. Oliver Wolcott Jur Litchfield” and 
is endorsed in Wolcott’s hand: “Joel Barlow Letter Apr'. 19°. 1779.” 
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you and I dont intend to write more than one letter at 
this time or more properly this opportunity. I'll there- 
fore begin in Prose (but hang it I am a little afforehand 
with myself for I have begun) but I will write** Prose 
in the front, and I will beat to arms, and if I can rally the 
muses they shall close the rear. This leads me to an 
observation upon the exercises of yesterday which was 
first monday in may at New Haven when appear’d upon 
the green the militia of all sorts and sizes, horse and foot 
Dragoons and infantry. The drums and the trumpets 
begat such unusual joy in one M‘ Payne of the Senior 
class* that he the said Payne had a mind to have the 
music salted up and kept in store for the use of the con- 
tinental army. this however was not complyed with. as 
it was a new invention we could find no casks to put it in. 
and now the music is all wasted away, and the warm 
weather will spoil it. I like your morallity aboundantly 
[ sic], I wonder whether you have so good a yeomantry 
in Litchfield as we have in our town of New Haven, we 
can vote in Deacon Bishop and Dt Munson™ twice a year 
with all the ease in the world. But since we are upon 
morallity how comes on the weighing of meal among 
your citizens? I dont know as this is strictly a moral 
subject, but then it is a good scheme, many worthy fami- 
lies in this town make returns of 6 pounds and some have 
more of rye-flour, others again have nearly that quanti- 
22 Before “write,” “be” is crossed out. 


23 Elisha Paine (1757-1803) was graduated from Yale in 1779. After 
graduation, he studied and practised law, “but fell into intemperate hab- 
its.” Dexter, Biog. Sketches, IV, 123-124. 

24 The names of Eneas Munson and Samuel Bishop appear in a “Roll 
of the Representatives of the several towns in this State, returned to serve 
in General Assembly, on the 2d Thursday of May, 1779.” Connecticut 
Journal (New Haven, Wednesday, May 26, 1779), 1, column 1. 
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ty of wheat-ditto.” What kill’d me was to see the Presi- 
dent go and swear before constable Hotchkiss” that he 
had so much flour of wheat, so much of rye and so much 
Indian-meal, and so many souls in family. One very 
signal advantage I believe will arise to the world from 
this Sitostathatic” act. It will teach many free and in- 
dependent citizens the use of Steel yards.” And it may 
teach some the use of Pen and ink. I had but this hour 
a certain man come to me in college desiring me to write 
thus upon paper “I Gad Luke” have in my possession 
one bushel of India corn, no other grain or meal of any 
kind, and five persons in family,” whether this is drawn 
according to the spirit of the act I leave to the Gentle- 
men of the profession. But to my Point— 


As this same Page shall be the last 
My style to change I'll try 


Since Prose employ’d two pages Past 
This shall be Poetry 


25 The General Assembly of Connecticut on April 7, 1779, passed a 
law to the effect that every head of a family must give before May 6 “a 
true account under oath (or affirmation, if of the people called Quakers,) 
of all the wheat, meslin, rye and indian corn, and of all the flour and 
meal made of such grain, which they have in their possession . . . and 
also an exact account of the number of persons each family consists of 

. .”. Charles J. Hoadley ed., The Public Records of the State of Con- 
necticut from May, 1778, to April, 1780, inclusive (Hartford, 1895), 
II, 224. 

*6 Eliphalet Hotchkiss was representative in the General Assembly for 
Derby in 1779. He was appointed justice of the peace by the Assembly 
on May 14, 1778. See Hoadley ed., of. cit., Il, 7: 171. 

27 “Sitostathatic” is a coined word from the Greek and means “grain 
regulating.” In the manuscript, “Sitostathatic” is not written in Barlow’s 
hand. 

28 “Steel yards” are simple devices for weighing. 

*® Gad Luke may have been the husband of Rose Luke who was in- 
sulted by a British officer when New Haven was raided by the British on 
July 5, 1779. This Luke, however, was the father of ten children. See 
Hoadley ed., of. cit., I, 551-552. 
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A little boy when once” was I 
(For this relate I can 

That when I was a little boy 
I was not then a man) 


From morn to noon from noon to night 
I dayly drove the plow 

And fodder’d like an honest wight 
Sheep, oxen, horse and cow 


Until the day of training came 

When all the world might say 

There would be mickle sport for boys 
Each monday first of May 


Then on the green by meeting house 
We run and play’d about 

And in like wise the training folks 
Did fife and drum and shoot 


Much more I should have time to write 
But here I shan’t have room 

Therefore I leave it for I have 

Unto the bottom come ........ ™ 


More and more genial Barlow became while his cares ap- 
parently grew lighter, and his creative faculty began to work 
spontaneously again. About this time he commenced to dream 
often and to think more seriously about a poem of length that 
might be composed about America, a thoroughly American 
poem. First he determined to write an epic poem; then he 
decided to compose a “philosophic” poem. In the interim his 
ideas about its content became clearer, grouped themselves; 
and he composed small sections of verses, while he sketched far 
larger portions. 


3° After “once,” “I” is crossed out. 


81 This letter is addressed to “M*‘ Oliver Wolcott Jun Litchfield” and 


is endorsed in Wolcott’s hand: “Joel Barlow’s Letter May 34. 1779.” 
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Fortunately for Barlow, another poet, his former tutor and 
friend Timothy Dwight, who was maintaining a school in 
Northampton, Massachusetts, became very interested in Bar- 
low’s poetic endeavours. He asked Barlow to come to North- 
ampton and act as usher in his school.** Since Dwight, it 
seems, promised Barlow that he might have hours of leisure to 
devote to the further planning and composition of his poem, 
Barlow joyfully accepted Dwight’s offer and remained dur- 
ing August and September in Northampton. 

There Barlow received excellent suggestions and probably 
considerable encouragement from Timothy Dwight, and there 
it was that he made a draft in prose of his poem in nine books 
which he called The Vision of Columbus. 

Delighted with this outline of The Vision of Columbus, 
confident in his ability to write a fine poem, and anxious to in- 
terest his friends and a patron (this was so important! ) in aid- 
ing him while he composed his poem, Barlow returned to Con- 
necticut and endeavoured to obtain financial assistance. Al- 
though his friends were pleased with his plans and enjoyed 
reading his outline and verse, they were unable to help him, 
and Barlow, consequently, became extremely dejected. At 
this time he wrote the following letter to Oliver Wolcott: 


[ Hartford, November 4, 1779.] 

Dear Wolcott 
Your Father tells me you have had a severe return of 
your disorder since I saw you, and Doct Hopkins” says 
you are in a fair way to get the better of it at last. I wish 
you had rode this way with the Doc' I have come to day 
32 See Benjamin W. Dwight, The History of the Descendants of John 


Dwight, of Dedham, Massachusetts (New York, 1874), I, 145. 
33 For this plan, see Todd, of. cit., 15-17. 


** Lemuel Hopkins (:750-1801) began to practise medicine about 
1776 at Litchfield. He removed to Hartford about 1784 and spent the 
remainder of his life there. He was a poet, one of the “Connecticut 
wits,” and composed portions of The Anarchiad and The Echo. See 
Evert A. and George L. Duykinck, Cyclopaedia of American Literature 
(New York, 1855), I, 319-322. 
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from Colchester where I have spent two days with 
Swift** with great satisfaction. He swears about Phila- 
delphia and damns the world. I think it shows a liberal- 
ity of sentiment that two men of such opposite principles 
as Mac and I should be such great friends. He is the 
greatest misanthropist that ever lived and I am deter- 
mined to love mankind if they kill me. I am as uncer- 
tain as ever where I shall spend the winter. I shall go 
from here tomorrow and God knows which way, and 
whether he intends I shall drag out a life of wretched- 
ness or whether I shall return soon to the dust is a mat- 
ter of indifference. 

I’ll go to bed for I can write nothing agreeable to en- 
tertain so good a friend. 


God bless you 
Hartford From your 
Nov‘ 4 --- 79” Barlow 


Barlow did not feel very hopeful about his future during 
November and December, 1779. But Titus Hosmer,” a 
politician of prominence, promised to aid him. In regard to 
this and his present mental state, Barlow wrote this letter to 
Oliver Wolcott on December 13: 


35 Zephaniah Swift (1759-1823) was a classmate of Barlow and be- 
came a successful jurist and politician. Dexter, Biog. Sketches, IV, 60-63. 

36 This letter is addressed to “M*‘ Oliver Wolcott Jun Litchfield” and 
is endorsed in Wolcott’s hand: “Joel Barlow’s Letter Nov‘. 4"*. 1779.” 

37 Titus Hosmer (1737-1780) was graduated from Yale in 1757. 
“During a part of the war of the Revolution, he was a member of the 
Council of Safety, and in 1778, besides being an assistant in the State 
Legislature, he was a member of the Continental Congress.” He held 
other political offices, and in January, 1780, he was elected a Judge of 
a Court of Appeals established mainly by Congress for the revision of 
maritime laws. See Dexter, Biog. Sketches, 1, 468-470. See also David 
D. Field, 4 Statistical Account of the County of Middlesex, in Connec- 
ticut (Middletown, Conn.), 1819, 50-51. 
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N Haven Decr 13 -—- 79 

Dear Wolcott 

To a person who judges from present appearances it 
would appear that you and I were never to be very 
happy. The buffetings of Satan upon your body would 
be intolerable to a man of a moderate share of resolu- 
tion, and with all your spirit I should think you very 
miserable. If the sympathy of a friend will render you 
any service my heart” expands itself to catch all your 
feelings and assimilate them to its own. For my part I 
am eternally crossed in my inclinations. My ambition 
however well regulated must be continually disappoint- 
ed, and though the Devil is not allowed to afflict my body 
with disease, yet he is left to invade the more sovereign 
empire of the soul. You desire to know my prospects. I 
will tell you. M* Hosmer has undertaken to find some 
Gentlemen ™ to patronize me so“ far as to give me a 
situation for executing my poetical plan which I men- 
tioned to you. I understand he has found Gentlemen 
ready to assist me, but whether it will be in a way that is 
agreeable to my feelings I am not yet certain as he has 
not yet written me the particulars. I shall know soon 
and then I can tell you whether I am to live agreeably 
or die. I should be happy in spending a few years in that 
way as it would be a handsom [ sic] introduction to some- 
thing better. If the poem would be executed so as to do 
honor to me I think it would be an honor to a patron. 
All this inter nos. I wrote Gen Wolcott a fortnight ago 

38 After “heart,” “flows” is crossed out. 


°° From unpublished letters that I have examined, it appears that two 
of these gentlemen were John Perkins, a rich landowner of Norwich, 


Connecticut, and General Babcock of Rhode Island. 
so” appears over “and” which is written in light brown ink. 
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that the cloth was not to be had. M‘ Green“ tells me the 
damn’d post has not taken the letter. When you will get 
this depends upon the same fellow. Give my memory 
to D* Hopkins, I love that man. I wrote to Tracy by 
Gold.” God bless you my dear friend. 


J Barlow“ 


NOTE: A small portion of the first letter of this group, that 
of February 8, 1779, appeared in Samuel Wolcott, Memorial 
of Henry Wolcott (New York, 1881), 228. This section be- 
gins with “Now respecting yourself” and ends with “I hope 
ere long to rejoice in the vision.” 


*! Barlow probably refers here either to Samuel or Thomas Green, the 
printers and publishers of the Connecticut Journal. 

*2 Uriah Tracy (1755-1807), Yale, 1778, was admitted to the Litch- 
field bar in 1781. He was in Congress from 1793 to 1796 and in the 
Senate from 1796 to 1807. Dexter, Biog. Sketches, 1V, 63-66. 

*8 Thomas Gold (1759-1827) was another of Barlow’s classmates, 
and in 1782 began to practise law in Pittsfield, Massachusetts. He be- 
came a prominent business man and Federalist. Dexter, op. cit., IV, 33-34. 

** This letter is addressed to “M* Oliver Wolcott Jun Litchfield” and 
is endorsed in Wolcott’s hand: “Joel Barlow’s Letter Dec 13°. 1779.” 
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Tra Allen— Founder of Vermont. By James Benjamin Wil- 
bur. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1928. 2 vols. Pp. xxiv, 1114. $12.50.) 


Vermont, New England, and United States historians who 
overlook Mr. Wilbur’s two-volume study of Ira Allen and his 
times will do so at their peril. So far as Vermont is concerned, 
the accepted histories of the state must be revised and rewritten 
in the light of discoveries made by Mr. Wilbur in the archives of 
Canada, France, and England. The relations of Vermont to 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, and New York, 
give a fresh meaning to interstate transactions in New Eng- 
land, and for the history of the American Revolution. Mr. 
Wilbur’s treatment of Vermont’s long struggle with Congress 
for statehood —a struggle in which Washington, among oth- 
ers, appears as anything but a friend indeed to the Green 
Mountain state— is most significant. Finally, Mr. Wilbur’s 
researches, tracing Ira Allen’s difficulties with France and 
England, have enlightened certain dark corners of our early 
international relations. 

The ghost of treason which has troubled Vermont historians 
for over a century has now been laid at rest. Did or did not 
Ira and Ethan Allen play the part of traitors in their secret 
negotiations with General Haldimand, commander of the 
British forces in Canada during the Revolution? Relying on 
such evidence as was procurable, Vermont historical writers have 
wavered in their conclusions as to the Allens’ guilt, and have 
without exception either avoided the question in their histories 
or touched it lightly with equivocation. Both the Allens be- 
came very early, after the death of their political enemies, tra- 
ditional heroes, and the Vermonter who questioned their zeal 
and faith in the cause of American independence, knew that 
he was inviting attacks in which prejudice would use its heavy 
weapons. So, except for whisperings and asides, those who 
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really believed the Allens guilty have kept under cover; those 
who honestly believed the Allens honorable in their actions 
have had the floor. The whole situation for over a century 
has been troublesome to earnest students of Vermont history, 
largely because no evidence seemed available for the scholar. 

Mr. Wilbur has uncovered in the Canadian archives sig- 
nificant documents, including the correspondence of General 
Haldimand with Ira Allen and others. It is now clear that 
Allen’s negotiations with General Haldimand, while seeming 
to be secret and bearing outwardly the coloring of duplicity 
and treason, were actually a carefully and brilliantly con- 
ceived plan for maintaining Vermont prestige and power as a 
state in the making, and for protecting Vermont from British 
invasion. The scheme succeeded, and Mr. Wilbur’s chapters, 
dispassionate and illuminating, indicate in detail the progress 
of the scheme from its seemingly hopeless beginning to its tri- 
umphant ending. The importance of Mr. Wilbur’s discov- 
eries should not be minimized. They mean in all probability 
an added page in the history of the United States, and their 
value to Vermont history is decisive. 

Other issues relating to Vermont’s controversies with New 
York, New Hampshire, and Congress, receive the benefit of 
Mr. Wilbur’s thorough and sound discussion. Much ground, 
familiar to the historian, is retraced, but the study of the con- 
troversy with New York, undertaken for the first time from 
the point of view which Allen held, brings into relief elements 
in the disagreement that other students have overlooked. The 
evidence shows that the traditional Vermont idea of the justice 
of her position is open to definite criticism, for justice was by 
no means all on the side of the Green Mountain Boys. Puz- 
zling aspects, also, of the controversy with New Hampshire 
regarding the territory on the east bank of the Connecticut 
River, have been resolved by Mr. Wilbur’s study of his ma- 
terial. Particular attention has been given to the attitudes of 
different sections of the various states in the controversy. The 
efforts of Vermont to secure statehood from Congress are care- 
fully followed through the tangled years, and the measures 
taken by Allen are isolated distinctly from the web of antag- 
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onistic interests that sought to prevent Vermont’s admission. 
Through extended chapters Mr. Wilbur has kept to the dim 
trails over which others have gone only to turn back too soon. 
The result is, at last, a new alignment of the forces in old con- 
troversies that once drew into their activities nearly all of the 
colonies. 

Mr. Wilbur’s history is essentially the story of personalities; 
and not only the important figures in the national struggle for 
independence, such as Washington, but Vermont leaders emerge 
in a new evaluation. By the indirect methods of letting docu- 
ments and acts speak for themselves, the author presents fresh 
estimates of Ethan Allen, Thomas Chittenden, Jonas Fay, 
Isaac Tichenor, John Stark, Jacob Bayley, and others — fig- 
ures that tradition has moulded to its own preferences. Mr. 
Wilbur’s principal achievement in this phase of his study has 
been the re-creation of Ira Allen. In Vermont, and naturally 
elsewhere, Allen has been considered a minor figure in Ver- 
mont history; and such interpretations as have been made of 
him and his work have tended to emphasize some local inter- 
est in him or have argued that his chief concern was not for 
Vermont but rather for the protection of his immense holdings 
in Vermont land. It is evident, now, that such conceptions 
have rested on an incomplete knowledge of the man and his 
work, and this inadequate knowledge in turn has rested upon 
the nature of Allen’s relation to his times, for he was not a 
spectacular figure, rather a quiet worker behind the scenes of 
his tumultuous period. Mr. Wilbur’s thorough research has 
eliminated the cluttering and distorting detail that has ac- 
cumulated over the name of Allen for a century, and he ap- 
pears, finally, the moving figure in years pregnant with dis- 
aster and victory, the true founder of Vermont, and the man 
who above all others made the state a reality. 

The two volumes cover the life of Ira Allen in detail from 
his eighteenth year through the early settling of Vermont, the 
Revolution, the winning of statehood, his struggle with Eng- 
land, his years in France, his exile from the state he had served 
long and faithfully, until his death. The treatment, while 
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biographical in form, is free from any attempt to vivify the 
dramatic elements in what is actually a dramatic story. Allen’s 
purely personal relations to others are not permitted to blur 
the more vital phases of his relations to the issues of his time. 
Documents of many types are used freely with no regard to 
the long pauses they tend to create in the rehearsal of events. 
Exposition of any length does not appear; the carefully assem- 
bled material is so presented that it carries its own suggestions 
and explanations. The present reviewer, familiar with the 
ground covered by the volumes, but knowing through sad ex- 
perience the dark areas into which research had not penetrated, 
and finding such areas cleared at last to his understanding and 
in a fashion that appeals to his judgement, feels entirely justi- 
fied in recommending Mr. Wilbur’s study as a vital contribu- 
tion to the field of American historical research. 


ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 


Ulster Scots and Blandford Scouts. By Sumner Gilbert Wood. 
(West Medway: The Author. 1928. Pp. 436. $5.00.) 


This work is a distinct advance over the author’s trial bal- 
loon of 1908 bearing the title Taverns and Turnpikes of 
Blandford. Indeed it is an epic of a race rather than the his- 
tory of a Scotch-Irish town. ‘The long struggle of Presby- 
terianism to get a footing in Northern Ireland is shown in 
great detail and vividness. Liberal quotations from J. S. 
Reid’s history of that faith give the book at times an air of 
panegyric. The author appears to feel a need of readjusting 
the balance and the reader is now and then brought rather sud- 
denly to earth, as for example on page twenty-six where Mr. 
Wood refers to racial leanings toward atheism, drinking, fight- 
ing, and adultery. This recalls a friend of the Carlyles who 
once on a visit found ““Tammas” in an irritable mood. When 
the great writer had left the room, his brother Alec explained 
to the caller that Thomas had placed Frederick the Great on a 
pedestal and the work had come near to the end without the 
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author being able to get him off. Mr. Wood is a Congrega- 
tional minister, as his former title-page proclaims; he has 
shown that he has unbounded admiration for these people 
whom we call Scotch-Irish, and he finds it distressing to re- 
cord their faults. 

When the author reaches Blandford in Massachusetts, he 
draws his story from observation and from local manuscript 
records. It is an admirable blending of stirring episodes and 
very humdrum living. The founding of a town in a wilder- 
ness and the religious strife of the time are handled well. The 
photographs of local scenery are charming, and the maps and 
drawings of homely utensils by Mrs. Wood appeal to any 
reader who loves New England. The author’s indexes show 
how varied are his studies, touching upon occupations, family 
traditions, topography, and so forth. Under B. the list begins 
with Back logs, Baptists, Barnyards, Barter, Beaver dam. 

After enjoying Mr. Wood’s pages so thoroughly, it seems 
ungracious to suggest that the subject might have been ap- 
proached, in part, from a different angle. To illustrate: On 
page thirty-seven he has something to say about Aghadowey, 
where the Scotch-Irish minister, Reverend James McGregor, 
played an important ré/e. McGregor had a good following, 
and the valuable records of the kirk are in the Genealogical 
Society rooms. But I have on my walls a framed drawing of 
the lovely Episcopal church at Aghadowey. Here, as in many 
other Ulster towns, there was an established church attended 
by cultivated, wealthy people whose records are kept much 
more often than were those of the Presbyterians. These peo- 
ple dominated social and political life all over Ulster. They 
lived side by side with the Scotch-Irish and must have influ- 
enced their daily lives. Mr. Wood, in ignoring the Episco- 
palians, gives only half the picture of Protestant Ulster. 

One could wish also that the author accepted life with less 
strain. He can not refer to a king, a bishop, or a nobleman 
without adding something of this nature (page two hundred 
and five): “Let him who cares to bedeck his poor, shrivelled 
soul with such flummeries meekly bow down and adore.” On 
page nineteen a slip of the pen has recorded Lough Swithy 
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t 
when Lough Swilly is intended. But these are trifles. If one 
take the book as a whole Blandford has been extremely for- 
tunate in having so accurate, so human, and so scholarly an 
historian. 


Cuar.es K. Botton. 


i a 


The Diary of Francisco de Miranda, Tour of the United 
States, 1783-1784. The Spanish Text edited with intro- 
duction and notes by William Spence Robertson, Ph.D. 
(New York: The Hispanic Society of America. 1928. 
Pp. xxxvi, 206.) 


This North American tour of the South American patriot, 
Francisco de Miranda, was a very small episode in his stormy 
career; the style of his diary is not good; but the matter is of 
great intrinsic interest to students of the United States in the 
“Critical Period.” Miranda was a keen observer, favorably 
disposed toward the United States, but not uncritical. He was 

ready to be pleased, and Americans evidently liked him, since 
they passed him along from one town to another, with an in- 
creasing sheaf of letters of introduction. 

Almost one-half the diary is devoted to Miranda’s travels in 
New England. He landed at New Haven on July 24, 1784. 
President Stiles took him over the College, visiting the classes 
in Algebra, Optics, and Hebrew, the library and philosophical 
| apparatus, and then significantly viewing the graves of the Regi- 
i cides, and their reputed cave-dwelling on West Rock. On 

their return Miranda conversed with a classically-educated 

miller, who had been a captain of light cavalry in the war. 
| The following day he viewed the house of Benedict Arnold, 
the town hall, “a capacious building, and in good taste,” dined 
with Captain Wooster, heard the College declamations, which 
he thought an excellent method to accustom the students to 
public speaking; and was then taken to the town archives to 
view the famous Blue Laws. Miranda could not have viewed 
them very closely, for one instance that he gives: “se Castiga 
con multa y azotes a un marido que dio un beso a su mugér en 
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publico siendo Domingo,” is a popular corruption of one of 
Judge Peter’s inventions. Miranda, it may be said in passing, 
met no less than four New England college presidents: Stiles 
of Yale, Manning of Brown, Willard of Harvard, and 
Wheelock of Dartmouth; all but Stiles seemed to him dread- 
ful bores. 

From New Haven, Miranda proceeded to Wethersfield, 
where he attended meeting on the Sabbath, and admired the 
manner in which the psalms and responses were sung by the 
congregation, trained by a music master. Three days more 
were passed sociably at Wethersfield, one of the diversions be- 
ing a fishing party. The meetinghouse in Springfield he finds 
“capacious and in good taste,” the view of the Connecticut 
from its steeple, “highly agreable and beautiful,” but the ar- 
senal is naturally the chief object of attraction to a soldier. 
He discovers the innkeeper at Windsor, Connecticut, reading 
Rollins’ Ancient History, and discourses with him on the com- 
parative merits of the ancients and moderns, the innkeeper 
stoutly declaring Franklin a better man than Aristides. The 
church at Windsor is “shabby and in bad taste,” the men ill- 
dressed and the women ill-favored; but by way of compensa- 
tion, Miranda enjoys there a lively literary conversation with 
John Trumbull, as well as the innkeeper. Thence to Middle- 
town, and a boat excursion on the river with General Parsons 
and other good fellows, drinking copiously of punch “in pure 
republican style,” which was probably very different from the 
present Republican style. At his host’s on Shelter Island, he 
made the acquaintance of Mather’s Magnalia, “one of the 
most curious and authentic documents that fanaticism could 
imagine.” The implements of the whale-fishery at Sag Har- 
bor next engaged his attention. Newport he thought justly 
called the Paradise of New England, containing, beside hos- 
pitable Champlins and Greenes and Malbones, a large com- 
pany of ladies and gentlemen from Charleston, S$. C. The 
leading lights of Providence, on the other hand, were pro- 
vincial and vulgar, Commodore Esek Hopkins even insisting 
that there was no such place as the City of Mexico. 

Miranda entered Boston armed with letters of introduction 
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to the “best people.” The largest social assembly he attended 
was at the Tracy (Craigie) house in Cambridge, where he met 
several beautiful young ladies, and sundry older ones whom he 
characterized as pretentious, ridiculous, and uneducated, as 
well as too much given to the use of cosmetics. Luxury, osten- 
tation, and vanity, he found to be the leading traits of post- 
war Boston society. He predicted that within twenty years the 
town would be bankrupt, and, if not, commerce would be “the 
ruin of democratic virtue.” Samuel Adams, however, was still 
faithful to republican simplicity. Much as he disliked aris- 
tocracy and luxury in theory, Miranda was still less pleased 
with the ignorant discursiveness of the Bay State legislators, 
or with his dinner in Harvard commons on salt pork and cab- 
bage, bread and cheese and cider. After carefully inspecting 
Harvard College, he reports it better suited to turn out clergy- 
men, than intelligent and educated citizens. As another in- 
stance of Miranda’s intelligent curiosity, he visits the studio 
of the self-taught painter, Edward Savage, and predicts that 
with a European education his talent will take him far. From 
Boston, Miranda takes the usual eastward journey to Ports- 
mouth, N. H. Like Chastellux and other travellers of the 
period, he is impressed by the thrift and prosperity of the North 
Shore of Massachusetts, and writes: “Liberty inspires such in- 
telligence and industry in these towns . . . that the people out 
of their slender resources maintain their large families, pay 
heavy taxes, and live with comfort and taste, a thousand times 
happier than the proprietors of the rich mines and fertile lands 
of Mexico, Peru, Buenos Aires, Caracas, and the whole Span- 
ish-American continent.” At Portsmouth he passes several 
days, taking a special interest in the shipbuilder, John Peck, 
and his diary is one of the best existing accounts of Peck’s im- 
provements in naval construction. He spends a morning read- 
ing “a book just published, written with judgment, instruc- 
tion, and some taste: Belknap’s History of New Hampshire, 
vol. I.” Returning by way of Newburyport, Salem, and 
Marblehead (“remarcable por muchos muchachos, y gentes de 
pelo roxo”) to Boston, Miranda takes ship for England; and 
a new phase of his eventful life begins. As a highly intelli- 
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gent member of an old Spanish family, brought up at Caracas 
and familiar with Spain as well, Miranda’s remarks on New 
England have a unique value in American travel literature of 
the eighteenth century. It is significant that he found so much 
amenity in New England; so much that was kindly, pleasant, 
and in buen gusto. Also, the Hispanic Society has produced a 
handsome book, which Dr. Robertson has provided with an 
interesting introduction, suitable illustrations, and valuable 
footnotes. 


S. E. Morison. 


Further Poems of Emily Dickinson. Edited by Martha Dick- 
inson Bianchi and Alfred Leete Hampson. (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1929. Pp. xx, 208. $2.50.) 


It is a commonplace among students of the English lan- 
guage that there have survived in New England a number of 
words, pronunciations, and twists of speech which have long 
since disappeared in England itself. One wonders whether 
the same thing—so dependent is thought on vocabulary — 
has not occurred with regard to the mind. There are turns of 
thought in Emerson that remind us of the great sermon writers 
of the English seventeenth century; it is not only in the way 
he writes, but also sometimes in the way he thinks, that Mel- 
ville shows his affinity with Urquhart and Sir Thomas Browne. 
So with Emily Dickinson; her poetry has none of that mirror- 
like cultural relation with her contemporaries that limited 
Longfellow’s appeal so largely to his own age; her genius went 
deeper, and by its very isolation blossomed from the roots of 
the New England mind; she is mentally related, not to Ten- 
nyson, but to the metaphysical poets of two centuries before. 
Had she lived in the seventeenth century, her position would 
have been, I imagine, somewhere between Herbert and Donne. 
I quote one of the best poems in this new volume: 


I make his crescent fill or lack, 
His nature is at full 

Or quarter —as I signify, 

His tides do I control. 
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He holds superior in the sky 

Or gropes at my command 
Behind inferior clouds, or round 
A mist’s slow colonnade. 


But since we hold a mutual disc, 
And front a mutual day, 

Which is the despot neither knows, 
Nor whose the tyranny. 


There is here the same development of thought through im- 
agery, the same use of metaphor in a structural, not merely an 
ornamental, manner which we associate with metaphysical 
verse. The moon is to this poem just what the pair of com- 
passes is to Donne’s “Valediction Forbidding Mourning.” 
Without the image the thought and emotion would not be 
fused into unity; the image is both a poetic mortar and a short 
cut to communication. 

These two metaphors, indeed, help us to identify the qual- 
ities in Emily Dickinson’s poetry which make it valuable. Her 
poems are hard, sharply defined, packed with meaning. She is 
more stark than the poets of the seventeenth century; all ex- 
traneous luxuriance is stripped away. Perhaps this is the result 
of two centuries of Puritanism; it is more probably the con- 
sequence of her own character and the personal renunciation 
which seems to have sharpened it; the poems in this volume, 
written apparently after she had sent her lover away, are ter- 
rible with despair. But she achieves, as the result of this bare- 
ness, an epigrammatic quality which her seventeenth-century 
prototypes frequently lack. She excels at definition, and many 
of her poems have an aphoristic pregnancy: like those dry Japan- 
ese flowers which blossom out when put in water, her condensed 
preservations of experience spread and expand in the reader’s 
mind, 


This concentration and intensity are the characteristics of 
Emily Dickinson’s poetry which rightly place her among the 
two or three greatest women poets. By no means all her writ- 
ing, however, is of the same high standard; there are many 
verses in this volume which it is doubtful if she would have 
liked to see in print. Her use of images is frequently private, 
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and her turns of phrase are sometimes merely trick. For in- 
stance, the final effect of an otherwise very beautiful poem on 
page one hundred and forty-five of the present volume is 
spoilt for the reviewer by a phrase at the end which has only 
a verbal cleverness: 


Love, thou art veiled, a few behold thee 
Smile and alter and prattle and die; 
Bliss were an oddity without thee, 
Nicknamed by God eternity. 


But this very application of a homely and familiar word 
(“nicknamed”) to unknown and illimitable things (“eter- 
nity”) is one of the individualizing features of Emily Dick- 
inson’s style, and when it is successful, is responsible for some 
of her most vital and moving poems. Taken as a whole, this 
volume, with its successes and its failures, is thoroughly rep- 
resentative of her work, and it would be a loss to our literature 
if we did not have it. 

It would, however, be unfair to Emily Dickinson’s memory 
not to remark on the way in which these poems have been 
handled by her editors. As every one acquainted with her 
work knows, she wrote almost entirely in the simplest verse 
forms, and in those forms her poems should be printed. This, 
Mrs. Bianchi and Mr. Hampson have not done. Disregard- 
ing the most obvious indications of meter and rhyme, they have 
distorted nearly every poem into an arbitrary shape of their 
own invention; what should plainly be one line is printed as 
two, what should be two is printed as one, until we have an 
exasperating hybrid which is neither quatrain nor free verse. 
To give an example: the second stanza of the poem about the 
moon quoted above is printed, not as there reproduced, but as 
follows: 

He holds superior in the sky 

Or gropes at my command 

Behind inferior clouds, 

Or round a mist’s slow colonnade. 


‘ 


Obviously the words “or round” belong to the third line; not 


to put them there is to prevent the poem from making its prop- 
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er effect on the reader. And this is not the only or the most 
flagrant example. One can discover similar stupidities on ev- 
ery page. In addition, several of the poems are so punctuated 
(and with Emily Dickinson, punctuation is part of the editor’s 
business) as to be meaningless. Further, we are told nothing 
about why these poems were withheld from previous publica- 
tion or where they have been, or how they were discovered. 
The preface consists only of sloppy sentiment. Have these 
poems been known all along, and are there others yet to come? 
The whole proceeding is suspicious. 

There have, indeed, been many incompetent editions in the 
world, but it is to be doubted if there is any other which so 
disregards the primary functions of an editor as this. While 
we must be grateful to Mrs. Bianchi and Mr. Hampson for 
giving us these poems, we can only deplore the fact that in 
doing so, they have contrived to mar the art of the poet they 
apparently intended to honor. 

THEODORE SPENCER. 


The Making of the Constitution. By Charles Warren. (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company. 1928. Pp. xii, 832. 
$6.00.) 


The writing of history, despite the efforts of historians to 
escape the fact, involves, consciously or unconsciously, a phi- 
losophy of history. It is Mr. Warren’s virtue that he accepts 
this necessity and has a clear idea of what he is about, although 
this may not at first appear. His voluminous publications of the 
results of his researches into the opinions of the press and the 
contemporary correspondence of men in public life, while they 
have put students of the history of the United States Supreme 
Court greatly in his debt, have always seemed somewhat dis- 
cursive. Now he has applied essentially the same method to a 
study of the work of the Constitutional Convention of 1787. 
That this method is apt to seem gossipy and lacking in focus, the 
author is himself thoroughly conscious. But through the tan- 
gled trees of quotations none the less will appear the outlines 


of a wood, sufficiently impressive, if one be only patient enough 
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to traverse an adequate amount of ground for the full per- 
spective. 

The historian presents us with the materials. He even ar- 
ranges and selects them. Need he interpret them also? Mr. 
Warren thinks that they will speak for themselves, although he 
is righteously bent on correcting the deterministic school of 
history which has offered to interpret the making of our con- 
stitution, as well as its development, in terms of economics, 
sociology, and geography. The pendulum of reaction against 
the too purely legal and political histories has, he feels, swung 
too far in the direction of this determinism: its fundamental 
defect is that it ignores the circumstance that the actions of 
men are frequently based quite as much on sentiment and be- 
lief as on facts and conditions. It leaves out the souls of men 
and their response to the inspiration of great leaders. It for- 
gets that there are such motives as patriotism, pride in country, 
unselfish devotion to the public welfare, desire for independ- 
ence, inherited sentiments, and convictions of right and jus- 
tice. The historian who omits to take these facts into consid- 
eration is a poor observer of human nature. Mr. Warren is 
committed to recapture for the Muse Clio something of her 
epic quality a little after the fashion of Carlyle. 

Perhaps his most interesting general contribution is his stand 
against the dominant “economic interpretation” of Dr. Beard 
about which controversy has raged for the past two decades. 
Any one who has carefully worked over the authorities ably 
criticized in the final chapter — and even if he be familiar only 
with the debates of the Convention, with the substance as given 
in Madison’s Notes, in Yates’s Secret Proceedings, and in the 
scattered notes or papers of Charles Pinckney, of Rufus King, 
William Pierce, William Paterson, Luther Martin, Abraham 
Baldwin, Gouverneur Morris, and Alexander Hamilton — 
must have concluded already that Dr. Charles A. Beard’s Eco- 
nomic Interpretation of the Constitution is, as the author would 
himself confess, only a partial interpretation. Indeed Mr. 
Beard has hedged his thesis with reservations in plenty. He, 
too, has generally selected facts and left them to speak for 
themselves. That the men who took part in that convention 
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were, with the notable exception of Luther Martin, generally 
opposed to “paper money,” that they were in favor of restor- 
ing federal credit and of equipping the federal government 
with adequate powers to raise taxes, and to curb state legis- 
latures in any assaults on property rights, can hardly be doubt- 
ed. That, on the other hand, they were motivated solely or 
even mainly by their possession of varying sums of depreciated 
state or federal securities, is hardly credible in the light of their 
careers. On the whole these were the same leaders who had 
staked their fortunes, as well as their lives and sacred honor, 
for independence from Great Britain. 

They did, however, belong to a class generally concerned 
with the security of property rights and impatient with the 
democratic excesses that followed the Revolution—as was 
natural enough among any group of outstanding leaders. Mr. 
Warren, on his part, hardly does justice to such class lines as 
did exist in 1787. He contends that “the fundamental error 
made by the economic historians is this — that no such division 
of the population into a debtor and a creditor class as they have 
contended existed in fact. The bulk of Americans in 1787 
were actually neither rich nor poor, but considered of the plain 
every-day citizen.” In support of this thesis he quotes Richard 
Henry Lee, that stout anti-Federalist, who maintained that be- 
tween the two parties, insignificant in numbers, of the “level- 
lers, Shaysites, etc,” on the one hand, and the grasping “aris- 
tocrats” on the other was the weight of the community — 
“men of middling property, men not in debt on the one hand, 
and men on the other content with republican governments 
and not aiming at immense fortunes, office and power.” This 
was certainly truer in Virginia than in New England, or in 
the extreme South. Furthermore, John Marshall and con- 
temporary historians, as well as the older historians like Hil- 
dreth and even the dithyrambic Bancroft do not support Mr. 
Warren in attributing the greater weight of power to this 
moderate group in State politics, although it often held the 
balance between the extremes. 


His conception of a preponderating middle class is of con- 
siderable interest, but it wants more support than is offered in 
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view of the conclusions to the contrary based on the researches 
of Beard, Libby, J. Franklin Jameson, and others. These re- 
searches have seemed to indicate a division into economic classes 
always threatening to become more acute. 

Mr. Warren does point out that some of the leaders in 
Shays’s Rebellion were ex-officers who held claims against the 
United States, and that of the Massachusetts Convention fifty 
of the eighty-one who voted for the Constitution bore military 
titles. But it is hardly worth producing George Washington 
as theoretically apt to support stay-laws simply because he, too, 
was in debt. Debt to Washington and the rich Southerners 
was chronic and not particularly disturbing. Debt to the small 
farmers and artisans, particularly when it had been originally 
contracted in depreciated currency, was apt to be crushing, 
given the laws against debtors then in existence. Even more 
distressing were taxes and unemployment, of which the latter, 
however, was thought by those who favored a new Constitu- 
tion to be remediable through a restoration of our trade with 
the opening up the ports of the world to our ships. And this, 
they concluded, justly, could only be achieved by a govern- 
ment strong enough to lay navigation acts and to bargain by 
discriminating duties. 

It is curious that Mr. Warren does not, for his own pur- 
poses, make more of the economic aspect of our foreign rela- 
tions as shaping the development of sentiment for a stronger 
national union. He does show again what has now become the 
familiar property of historians, that the proposals for dividing 
the States into confederacies were granted upon a conflict of 
sectional interests. For example, Jay’s proposal in the Old Con- 
federation in 1786 to surrender for a term of years those rights 
to navigation of the Mississippi which were so essential to the 
South and the frontier West beyond the mountains, was made 
the main ground for serious proposals to break up into sectional 
confederations. 

According to Mr. Warren the problems of the Convention 
were mainly those of constitutional structure and of sectional 
clashes — or the balancing of the large and small states. There 
is much to be said for a renewed emphasis on this side of the 
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Convention. There was real danger that it should appear simply 
in the light of a capitalistic conspiracy in the writings of Mr. 
Beard’s too ardent disciples. After all, its members were all 
elected by State legislatures — the very legislatures which were 
accused of being too much at the mercy of the debtor classes. 
If they were not representative it is hard to see how better rep- 
resentation could have been achieved. There is some ground, 
too, for calling an anachronism the projection into 1787 of 
a distinction between the Federalists and Anti-Federalists based 
solely upon economic classes which is offered by the Beards in 
their Rise of American Civilization. Classes were not so rig- 
idly and simply defined. Many citizens who at this time still 
owned securities nevertheless heartily opposed the Constitution. 
Some of them, like the landholders in New York, Virginia, 
and South Carolina, did so partly because they feared the 
incidence of heavy direct federal taxation on land. In Penn- 
sylvania and in Western Virginia many of the small farmers 
actively supported the Constitution, whereas in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and North Carolina, the same class opposed it. 
Lawyers and professional men, who generally supported the 
Constitution in the Middle and Eastern States, were against it 
(according to Madison) in Virginia, and were divided in some 
of the other southern states. Similarly some, at least, of the 
New York importers and merchants—probably the most 
wealthy group in America — opposed the Constitution because 
of their strategic location and the fear of loss of a commercial 
monopoly, though Mr. Warren greatly exaggerates their num- 
ber and importance. Merchants generally and working men 
in the cities, so far as their vote is able to be determined, sup- 
ported the Constitution. Mr. Warren is convinced that even 
the State legislation aimed at property rights, of which Madison 
said that it “perhaps more than anything else produced this 
convention,” was alarming to the men of the Convention 
more because these laws created State dissensions than because 
of their social effects. As a final and crushing blow to doubt- 
ers he summons Mr. H. L. Mencken as a witness to the aris- 
tocratic traditions of public duty of the men of that day, apart 
from the universal concept of private interest. (81). 
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In order to get at motives, what better method exists than to 
examine men’s private letters, written in frankness to intimate 
friends? This is the chief reliance of Mr. Warren for the 
new material that he introduces. The virtue of the book lies 
in making easily available a wealth of contemporary opinion 
from press and letters—an invaluable background of docu- 
ments for the study of the making of a single document. 

The vices of this method are two: (1) Eighteenth-Century 
letters were couched in a rhetorical and stilted language that 
betrayed the real motives of the writers only rarely and inad- 
vertently except to one who read between the lines and who 
knew the correspondent well enough to interpret properly. 
There was never an age more artificial in the communication 
of its true sentiments. The “noble Roman” manner was 
stamped upon it. (2) In the selection of material to quote, 
Mr. Warren has too much played the advocate. Not only has 
he left out of consideration many valuable Anti-Federalist 
sources. He has somewhat “culled” those which he has used tc 
preserve the ripest sentiments of Federalism or those ideas only 
that bear out his thesis. One gets little or nothing of the ma- 
terials brought out in Anti-Federalist pamphlets of the time, 
in the debates of the ratifying State Conventions, and those on 
the Amendments offered in the First Congress, or the spirit of 
the later criticism of John Taylor and of William Maclay. 

In the body of the account of the Convention — which is 
here taken up day by day with excerpts from all sorts of sources 
of opinion, chiefly the press—there is much valuable light 
thrown on the setting and the tempers of the delegates. But 
there is little really new material —certainly less than in his 
work on The Supreme Court in United States History. Max 
Farrand’s Records of the Federal Convention tell the same 
story. Several interesting features of the Convention’s work 
are changed in emphasis or are made more certain than ever 
before, however, by this somewhat tedious method: 

The contribution of Charles Pinckney assumes startling 
proportions when we compare the facts which Mr. Warren 
presents with his acceptance of the usual account based upon 
Professor Max Farrand’s estimate. Professor Farrand has said 
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that the Pinckney Plan, which was certainly read to the Con- 
vention just after Randolph had submitted the Virginia P!an, 
was never actually debated on the floor of the Convention, or 
in the Committee of the Whole. But it seems clear that 
Charles Pinckney’s frequent interventions in the Debates, usu- 
ally well-reasoned and often supported by the action of the 
Convention, were grounded on the principles of this original 
plan. Although Pinckney supported a sweeping change it was 
probably because he had been chairman of the Sub-Committee 
of the Old Congress in 1786 which had reported amendments 
to the Articles of Confederation that he occupied far more 
nearly the middle ground between the factions of the large and 
of the small states than any one else in the Convention. For 
that reason his Plan was not merely the only complete and de- 
tailed constitution presented; it was also far nearer the final 
result than either the Virginia or the New Jersey Plans. Of 
course his contribution through the Committee on Detail’s use 
of his Plan has always been recognized, particularly since the 
articles published by J. Franklin Jameson in the American His- 
torical Association Reports in 1902 and the reconstruction of 
his plan from James Wilson’s notes which was made by A. C. 
McLaughlin in the American Historical Review in 1904. It 
now appears that Professor Farrand and others who have fol- 
lowed him have given far too great weight to Madison’s criti- 
cisms of the admittedly “copied out” draught from imperfect 
notes submitted by Pinckney to John Quincy Adams in 1818, 
in lieu of the one lost during the Convention. Mr. Warren 
does Charles Pinckney more nearly justice, particularly in re- 
gard to his speech of June 25 (239 ff.), although here quota- 
tions from the speech would have been more fitting than the 
eulogy of a recent constitutional historian like J. Thorpe. Lu- 
ther Martin, too, somewhat shares in this rehabilitation. It has 
been the practice of Federalist historians to load him down with 
contempt and sarcasm. The copious extracts from his share in 
the Debates bear out his later reputation at the bar. He was a 
very considerable person — albeit no friend of Hamilton! 
There are some interesting facts that appear more fully, if 
not for the first time, about Madison’s note-taking. It is clear 
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from Yates and others that Madison either missed or failed to 
record the fact that Charles Pinckney read his plan to the Con- 
vention. The Notes leave it to be inferred that the latter 
merely turned it over to the Secretary to be referred to the 
Committee of the Whole. Several other examples of his more 
serious omissions, most of them luckily recorded in the Jour- 
nal, are noted, among them the votes on the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court (537). 

That the provision for secrecy lay lightly on some members 
is evident, although Madison himself, even in writing to Jef- 
ferson in France about the news that would soon be published, 
was unwilling to send the results by mail without the use of a 
cipher. On the other hand, Nicholas Gilman, who had not 
been present during the early sessions, when secrecy was most 
stressed, appears to have written quite freely to his family, 
including the statement that “vigorous minds and warm con- 
stitutions advocate a high-toned monarchy.” His practice was 
also that of many other delegates (445, 721). Leaks from 
the Convention’s secrecy were, however, surprisingly few, and 
usually erroneous. 

But Mr. Warren’s book is useful not simply for the light 
it throws on the setting of men and events. He is, in addition 
to his qualities as a historian, a good lawyer with an eye for 
relevant points bearing on constitutional issues. One may not 
entirely accept his interpretation of the debates on judicial re- 
view for unconstitutionality and yet find them the most satis- 
factory account of this point yet published. On such questions 
as impeachment, the veto power, the quorum provisions for 
amendment, and many of the significant silences of the actual 
constitution, his comments shed a great light. If he tends to 
glorify the “Fathers,” he at least produces honest reasons for 
his opinions. If only all the celebrators of the Constitution 
were as pure in their motives and as sound in their scholarship! 

In the light of the uniform accuracy of the text, the too- 
slight index may be forgiven. There are many examples of 
what appear to the reviewer to be questionable interpretations 
of votes in the debates, but almost no serious errors of facts. 


W. Y. Exuiort. 
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Dighton Rock; A Study of the Written Rocks of New Eng- 
land. Edmund Burke Delabarre. (New York: Walter 
Neale. 1928. Pp. ix, 369. Illustrated. $6.00.) 


Dighton Rock is probably the most famous object of archaeo- 
logical interest in America. The author has listed under forty- 
three headings the different drawings, engravings, and photo- 
graphs which he has been able to find in Europe and America. 
These range from John Danforth’s delineation in 1680 to the 
excellent flashlight photographs made by the author. More 
than a hundred pages are devoted to theories advanced by 
various writers concerning the probable meaning of the in- 
scription; and the people to whom its origin has been attrib- 
uted, which include Phoenicians, Scythians, Trojans, Jews, 
Egyptians, Libyans, Japanese, Chinese, Norse, Portuguese, 
English, and the American Indian. The bibliography of the 
subject numbers five hundred and ninety-six items. Many of 
these theories were, of course, advanced before knowledge of 
the wide distribution of Indian pictographs became general. 

The more prominent of the figures making up the inscrip- 
tion appear with some variation in nearly all of the pictures 
that have been produced. In addition to these are many arti- 
ficial lines more or less indistinct, some of which can be traced 
with difficulty, and in no two drawings are they rendered 
wholly alike. There are also indications of other markings so 
nearly cblite:ated that it is practically impossible to trace them 
satisfactorily. 

The pictographs which are undoubtedly of Indian origin 
and accepted as such by Dr. Delabarre, consist of crudely exe- 
cuted figures of men and quadrupeds and numerous other de- 
signs meaningless to the ordinary observer. In addition to 
these are certain markings which seem to the author to be Ro- 
man letters and Arabic numerals arranged sometimes in se- 
quence as though forming parts of words and numbers. These 
characters, however, should not be confused with the groups 
of name initials of recent origin. 

By comparing all the drawings and photographs obtainable, 
the author found his own flashlight pictures the most service- 
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able. He says there is little likelihood that any one of his dis- 
coveries would have been made by the examination of the rock 
itself without the aid of his photographs. 

On several plates of the volume appear side by side dupli- 
cate enlarged sections of these photographs showing groups of 
markings. Upon one of each pair of these duplicates he has 
emphasized in ink the letters and lines as he interprets them. 
This excellent arrangement allows each reader an opportunity 
to form his own opinion as to the accuracy of the author’s ob- 
servations. 

Briefly, the most salient features of Dr. Delabarre’s con- 
clusions regarding the less prominent markings are as follows: 
The name of the Portuguese explorer, MIGUEL CORTEREAL in 
large letters near the center of the inscribed face of the rock; 
two dates A.D. 1511, and 1592; the supposed abbreviations 
v ver hIC pux inp above a design which he considers the coat- 
of-arms of Portugal; the name THACHER; and the sentence 
INJUN TRAIL TO SPRING IN SWOMP Yps 167, with an arrow 
indicating the direction. Some of these readings he considers 
partly conjectural and he says their historical value can be re- 
garded as sure only to the degree to which they are accepted as 
well founded. A few of the characters identified by Dr. Dela- 
barre as letters forming the above words can be traced without 
difficulty in his illustrations, but the majority of them appear 
to be too obscure for unqualified acceptance. 

In the second section of the book have been brought together 
accounts of other known pictographic rocks of New England, 
the majority of which are in the vicinity of Narragansett Bay. 
Others occur on the Connecticut at Bellows Falls and near 
Brattleboro in Vermont, and also at Machias, Maine. All of 
these are doubtless of Indian origin. 

Excluding Dighton Rock, the more important in the vi- 
cinity of Narragansett Bay are the one at Mt. Hope and those 
at Portsmouth, Tiverton and Warwick. Excellent photo- 
graphs are shown of such as remain, also reproductions of a 
number of old drawings of those which have been removed or 
built into foundations. The most interesting of these picto- 
graphs is at Mt. Hope. It consists of several characters ar- 
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ranged in a line, above which appears the outline of a boat. 
Dr. Delabarre is of the opinion that the characters forming 
this inscription are of Cherokee origin, and would be pro- 
nounced in that language Mu-ti-ho-ge-me-di-mu-sv-quv. 
Should one attempt to write Algonquian syllables by means of 
Cherokee characters he would select the nearest resemblances; 
therefore he thinks the first part should read Metahocometi 
(Metacomet); the mu which follows, uniting with the s of 
the next syllable forming mus, one of the forms to which 
Trumbull assigns the meaning “great,” the whole being ‘n- 
tended to read Great Metacomet, Chief Sachem. It will ve 
remembered that the village of Metacomet, better known as 
King Philip, was not far from Mt. Hope. The author con- 
jectures that the inscription was written about 1834 by Thomas 
C. Mitchel, a half-breed Cherokee, the husband of a Wam- 
panoag woman. 

Not the least interesting chapter bears the heading “Psycho- 
logical Observations” which treats of the mental attitudes of 
those writers who have been interested in the more noted of 
these rock inscriptions. Dr..Delabarre is professor of psychol- 
ogy at Brown University, and it was owing to his psychological 
interest in the almost endless variety of observations and the- 
ories concerning these pictographs which was responsible for 
his continuing the research. In his final chapter, the opinion 
is set forth that all the rock pictographs of New England are 
post-Columbian and that most of them were made in colonial 
times, that the first rock writing in this region was by Cortereal 
in 1511 and that subsequent examples by the Indians were in 
imitation of work by Europeans, that these “designs were triv- 
ial scribblings and pictures made only for pastime and attend- 
This opinion is hardly in accordance with 


> 


ant admiration.’ 
what is generally accepted by Ethnologists. Would the author 
apply the same reasoning to the many other pictographs in 
America? This book is a valuable contribution to New England 
archaeology, whether or no the reader is able to accept all 
the author’s conclusions, which are presented in a clear and 


interesting manner. 


CuHarves C. WILLOUGHBY. 
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The Day of Doom . . . with Other Poems. By Michael Wig- 
glesworth. Edited with an introduction by Kenneth B. 
Murdock. (New York: The Spiral Press. 1929. Pp. xi, 
94. $6.00.) 


Michael Wigglesworth is more interesting than his poetry. 
Between the barren lines of The Day of Doom can be read 
his intense desire to be an artist: 

To play the fool this once for Christ 
The more His fame to spread. 
Such a desire was felt to demand justification in seventeenth- 
century Massachusetts. Cotton Mather makes quite clear that 
it was only when Wigglesworth’s ill health prevented him 
from preaching that he dressed up his plain truths in a plain 
meter. The poet himself stresses the same point in his stanzas 
“To the Christian Reader.” If his strength would only allow 
him to go to his pulpit, he would count it dearer than “all the 
Riches of Peru”; but he has been a prisoner “under a heavy 
chain” of sickness, and so he has written his verses, and pub- 
lished them for the people’s use. His own spirit had trembled 
in a dream at a vision of the Last Day; his blood thrilled at 
the power of God he longed to communicate through his poem. 
He wanted his message to reach the very humblest of his 
countrymen, for he believed that “He is the best artist who 
can most clearly and familiarly communicate his thoughts to 
the meanest capacity.” He wanted to be this best artist, but 
his scrupulous feeling that all poetry, all art required some 
apology goes far in accounting for the parched frustration of 
his poems. 

Mr. Murdock, in his lucid introduction, agrees that the prin- 
cipal value of this attempted Puritan epic is as an historical 
document. He was wise in including a few of Wigglesworth’s 
shorter efforts along with “The Day of Doom.” For in such 
poems as “A Postscript Unto the Reader” and “Vanity of 
Vanities, A Song of Emptiness to Fill up the Empty Pages 
Following,” one comes closest to the poet’s spirit. He is not 
constrained to follow Scripture here; he can give fuller scope 
to his imagination. It is here that he tells of what he hopes 
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to achieve in his writing: it is here that his lines most frequent- 
ly throb with the simple language of his heart: 


Where are the Scipio’s Thunder-bolts of War? 
Renowned Pompey, Caesar's Enemie? 

Stout Hannibal, Rome’s Terror known so far? 
Great Alexander, what’s become of thee? 


This volume, the first publication of the Spiral Press, is 
beautifully printed; and its value is further increased by the 
symbolic drawings of death’s heads and angels, adapted from 
early New England gravestones by Wanda Gag. And if 
Cotton Mather’s prophecy that “The Day of Doom” might 
continue to find readers “till the day itself arrive” has long 
echoed with emptiness, it is well to be reminded that this is 
by no means the first reprint of the poem since the seventeenth 
century. Six editions appeared during the eighteenth century, 
and two in the nineteenth, the latest in 1867. And with this 
present handsome book has been found the true memorial to 
its passionately eager and lovable, if thwarted author. 


F. O. MatruiessEn. 


The American Whaleman. A Study of Life and Labor in the 
Whaling Industry. By Elmo Paul Hohman. (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1928. Pp. ix, 355. Il- 
lustrated. $5.00.) 

On no phase of our maritime history has so much trash been 
written as on whaling. Bookshops are cluttered with “Thar 
she blows!” yarns, hack histories of whaling, picture-books 
and children’s books, fit companions to department-store ship 
models. Mr. Hohman, on the contrary, has given us a con- 
cise history of New Bedford whaling at full tide, based on 
authentic records, and written with skill, appreciation, and 
fair-mindedness. The technique and the development are both 
described, with excellent contemporary illustrations; but the 
unique value of this book lies in its study of the human aspect 
of whaling. It is above all the story of the whaleman (not 
whaler, please! ): who he was and why he went whaling, his 
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life afloat and ashore, the hazards and compensations of his 
calling. 

Mr. Hohman’s conclusions are not pleasant, but it would be 
dangerous to challenge them without going through hundreds 
of logbooks, merchants’ and masters’ ledgers and crew ac- 
counts, as he has done. From such records, carefully pre- 
served in the New Bedford Public Library, Mr. Hohman finds 
that the average “lay” of the whaling foremast hand out of 
New Bedford at the zenith of the industry (1840-1860) was, 
when translated into wages, the equivalent of about twenty 
cents a day! Even that sum was gross, not net; for from his 
“lay” were deducted the whaleman’s outfit, furnished by some 
New Bedford shop-keepers at double to quadruple ordinary 
prices; his purchases from the “slop-chest” during the voyage; 
even a share in outfitting and discharging the ship’s medicine 
chest and insurance. Consequently the green hand with a 
“long lay” often finished a three-or four-year voyage in debt 
to the owners, and reshipment was his only legal way to dis- 
charge the debt. Desertion was the obvious escape from such 
a system of peonage. Some interesting tables compiled from 
logbooks show that desertion accounted for as much as twenty 
to thirty per cent of the average crew; while a large number 
of others were discharged, or merely abandoned without re- 
sources by the master, if they proved troublesome. On the 
other hand, Mr. Hohman shows that both the dangers and the 
profits of whaling have been exaggerated. On the average, 
about one life was lost a voyage, and the average return to 
owners was not great—even after all this sweating and ex- 
tortion. 

Many of the features of whaling thus described were com- 
mon in the American merchant marine at the same period: 
“crimping,” the outfitter and slop-chest graft, brutality, foul 
quarters, poor food, and inadequate pay. The peculiar iniquity 
of whaling was the perversion of the “lay” — in its origin a 
genuine profit-sharing system, appropriate for poor seafaring 
communities where capital was wanting —into a system of 
extortion which forced the laborer to share the risk that in any 
wage system is assumed by the entrepreneur. The dice were 
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loaded against the foremast hand. If the voyage were not 
successful, he ended it in debt to the owner. If the ship came 
home bursting with oil, he got at best a few hundred dollars 
for his three years’ work, while the big profits were distributed 
among owners, agents, ship’s officers, and the skilled labor with 
the short “lays.” Even if the average profits were small, sev- 
eral great fortunes and many moderate ones were made out of 
oil at New Bedford. The whaling city was noted for Quaker 
piety, anti-slavery societies, and the like; but hardly a voice 
was raised to protect the whalemen, afloat or ashore, from one 
of the most ingenious systems of exploitation invented by mod- 
ern man in his restless pursuit of gain. 


S. E. Morison. 


Genealogical Dictionary of Maine and New Hampshire, Part 
I. By Charles Thornton Libby. (Portland, Maine: The 
Southworth Press. 1928. Pp. xviii, 72. $3.50.) 


The first part of this long-awaited work from the pen of 
Mr. Libby has at length appeared, and, as was to be expected, 
is a monument of industry and accuracy. Mr. Libby, who is 
one of the most painstaking of our genealogists, has clearly 
spared neither pains nor labor in either investigation of his 
sources or in consideration of the evidence thus obtained, in 
order to render all his statements and conclusions as accurate 
as possible. 

Of the seventy-two pages that comprise this first part, only 
sixteen deal with genealogy proper and run from the name 
Abbott to that of Bailey. This part of the book shows Mr. 
Libby’s careful analysis upon every page, and we may consider 
the statements appearing there as being as nearly accurate as it 
is possible to make them. The author has rather ambitiously 
determined to include all persons appearing in the records from 
the time of the first settlements up to the year 1700, even if 
they left no descendants or if their stay in the Provinces was 
merely a temporary one. This has increased the work enor- 
mously and renders this Dictionary far fuller than Austin’s 
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Genealogical Dictionary of Rhode Island, a work with which 
one naturally compares Mr. Libby’s book. It seems to be far 
more accurate and painstaking than Mr. Austin’s great work. 
Indeed, any one familiar with the scarcity and fragmentary 
condition of the Maine records can not but express his admira- 
tion of the author’s work. It is marred to some extent, how- 
ever, by the extreme condensation, perhaps an inevitable fault, 
and by the complicated array of symbols and various kinds of 
type, every kind having some special significance which renders 
it necessary constantly to consult the “Preface” and the “Ex- 
planations.” For the amateur in genealogy it can not fail to 
be somewhat confusing. 

By far the larger part of the book, the first fifty-six pages, 
is taken up with a most valuable collection of documents, 
drawn from widely scattered sources, which form the source 
collection of the “Dictionary” and correspond to the “Preuves,” 
so common at the end of a French genealogical work. The 
scanty state of the Maine records has rendered it necessary to 
have recourse to a variety of sources, notably the Suffolk 
( Mass.) Court Files, papers from the Public Record Office 
in London, the Massachusetts Archives and local town and 
county records as well. This collection, however necessary 
to genealogical studies, would seem more properly to have 
belonged to a separate work, such as Mr. Chapin’s fine 
Documentary History of Rhode Island, rather than to a 
purely genealogical dictionary. The entire collection of over 
four hundred documents, arranged according to colonies and 
towns, is, as was to be expected, too condensed, and where a 
document has been printed elsewhere, it is merely referred to 
with corrections noted—a method confusing if the actual 
document be lacking—as, for example, document number 
three on page one. The entire collection, however, shows on 
every page Mr. Libby’s careful and critical analysis of each 
document, and once the somewhat condensed and complicated 
arrangement has been mastered, should prove of the very high- 
est value, not merely to genealogists, but to all historians, either 
general or local, of the Maine and New Hampshire settle- 


ments. 
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The list of towns, with brief statements concerning their 
formation, given at the beginning under the heading of “To- 
pography” is also most valuable and convenient. In fact, taken 
as a whole, this volume is a contribution of the greatest impor- 
tance to the genealogy and history of Northern New England. 
Both on account of its fullness and the care that has been taken 
to make it accurate and scholarly, historians and genealogists 
will welcome its early completion. No library covering North- 
ern New England can afford to be without it. 


G. Anprews Moriarty. 


The Heart of Hawthorne’s Journals. Edited by Newton Ar- 
vin. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1929. Pp. xv, 345. $3.00.) 

The Heart of Hawthorne’s Journals continues a well-known 
series in which three volumes, consisting of passages from the 
journals of Emerson, Thoreau, and Burroughs, have already 
appeared. Mr. Arvin’s selections are happily chosen. One 
may question whether the title is quite applicable to this col- 
lection of passages, for the reason that, except for the notes for 
stories and a comparatively few famous passages, there is not 
very much to choose between the material here presented, which 
constitutes approximately one-fifth of the journals, and the 
other four-fifths. The evenness of the notebooks, the com- 
parative absence of outstanding passages, rendered the task of 
selecting “the heart” of these writings especially difficult; but 
the passages chosen are representative; and although aside from 
the portions mentioned one can'conceive that other collections 
might be made almost as good, it would perhaps be impossible 
to compile a better volume of excerpts than the one which Mr. 
Arvin has given us. 

In a well-written introduction the editor has pointed out the 
various elements which give the journals their importance for 
present-day readers: the “ideas” recorded there, many of which 
were developed into tales or novels; the descriptions of nature; 
the characterizations of people, some obscure or unknown, 
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others celebrated; the discussions of art; the representative 
American quality which pervades the whole. Mr. Arvin has 
rightly stressed the fact that in reading the journals, one has in 
mind constantly the writer of prose fiction behind them, and 
that their importance from Hawthorne’s point of view con- 
sisted in the professional uses to which they might be put. 

Writing to Horatio Bridge concerning the notes which he 
was to take during a forthcoming voyage, Hawthorne gave the 
following advice: “Think nothing too trifling to write down, 
so it be in the smallest degree characteristic. You will be sur- 
prised to find on re-perusing your journal what an importance 
and graphic power these little particulars assume.” ‘These sen- 
tences give us the key to Hawthorne’s journals. His motive 
was professional: the journals were primarily a literary store- 
house; they were to be re-perused in the search for materials. 
This utilitarian purpose of the notebooks accounts for their im- 
personal tone, the comparative absence of direct self-revela- 
tion; it is only in a few passages — notably in the period at the 
Old Manse, immediately following his marriage — that Haw- 
thorne can be said to have taken his notebook into his confi- 
dence. The utilitarian purpose also accounts for the presence 
of apparently worthless details: if Henry James was distressed 
by such trifles as the description of a dog in pursuit of his tail 
or the artless statement, ensconced in a separate paragraph, 
“The aromatic odor of peat-smoke in the sunny autumnal air 
is very pleasant,” demonstrating as they did to James “a gen- 
eral vacancy in the field of vision,” these trifles were never- 
theless of use to Hawthorne, both being incorporated in stories, 
the latter a year, the former eleven years after the dates of 
entry. Brownell has characterized Hawthorne as “distinctly 
the most hard-headed of our men of genius” and this trait is 
particularly evident in the practical account to which he was 
able to turn a considerable portion of the notebooks. 

Mr. Arvin has indicated in footnotes a large number of pas- 
sages which were used in the tales and novels. A few instances 
of this kind, however, he has failed to point out: “Pandora’s 
box” (47) is, of course, the subject of one of the stories in 
A Wonder Book; the note about the “mechanical trifle” (67) 
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is the genesis of “The Artist of the Beautiful”; an auction in 
Vanity Fair (124) was included in “The Celestial Railroad”; 
the note beginning “In moods of heavy despondency” (125) 
found a place in The Scarlet Letter (Riverside Edition, 226) ; 
the paragraph about Nature (129) reappears in The Blithedale 
Romance (595); the characterization of Una (135) was used 
in The Scarlet Letter (116); the description of the view from 
the window of a hotel in Boston (140, 141) recurs with mod- 
ifications in The Blithedale Romance (488, 489); and the 
paragraph beginning “In a wood” (144) was also incorporated 
in The Blithedale Romance (559, 560). 

When Mrs. Hawthorne edited the notebooks a few years 
after her husband’s death, she omitted many passages and re- 
vised extensively the portions which she published. Mr. Arvin 
has restored some of the omitted passages. These often add a 
lively interest to pages which many readers in the past, with 
the best of intentions, have found rather dull. Here are pub- 
lished for the first time passages which range from intimate 
personal comment to philosophical reflection. The author ob- 
serves, for example, that Melville “is a little heterodox in the 
matter of clean linen” (230); and he writes concerning the 
Roman confessional, “It must be very tedious to listen, day 
after day, to the minute and commonplace iniquities of the 
multitude of penitents, and it cannot be often that these are 
redeemed by the treasure-trove of a great sin” (317) —an 
entry suggesting in Hawthorne, one fears, a psychological at- 
titude approximating that which he presented with such power, 
although deprecatingly, in the character of Ethan Brand. 

The editor has also made such corrections in Mrs. Haw- 
thorne’s text as he deemed to be “of real importance.” It is 
regrettable that he was not more meticulous in giving us the 


authentic text of all his selections in so far as the original manu- 
scripts are available. Orthography, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing are perhaps of secondary importance, though it is interest- 
ing to note, for example, that Hawthorne invariably spelled 
burden with a th, and in the earlier entries in the Old Manse 
Journal, Thoreau’s name appears as Thorow. It is unfortunate 
that Hawthorne’s easy colloquialisms, for which his wife often 
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substituted rather stilted constructions, have not been restored 
in every case: for example, “today it scorches again,” which the 
editor retains (118), is a revision of “today is another scorch- 
er.” More important still is the restoration of those passages, 
the published version of which misrepresents Hawthorne’s per- 
sonality or does violence to his thought. Many such passages in 
the present volume follow the published text rather than the 
original manuscripts. Writing about water lilies, Hawthorne 
noted: “. . . some of them partially worm-eaten or blighted, 
like virgins of tainted fame or with an eating sorrow at the 
heart” (96). Mrs. Hawthorne, of whom her sister, Miss 
Elizabeth Peabody, later said — “There was one kind of thing 
she could not bear, and that was moral evil,” suppressed the 
phrase “of tainted fame.” In describing the seamstress at 
Brook Farm, Hawthorne wrote, “On continued observation 
and acquaintance, you discover . . .” Mrs. Hawthorne’s re- 
vision, “On continued observation, one discovers . . .” (83), 
not only substitutes a formal expression for a colloquial one, 
but also alters Hawthorne’s relation to the seamstress. Haw- 
thorne’s designation, “injustice,” in reference to human life, 
was revised to read “apparent injustice” (147); his dubious 
“Happiness in this world, if it comes at all . . .” became the 
more assured “Happiness in this world, when it comes . . .” 
(150). Other passages from the book which are at variance 
with the author’s manuscript could be cited; but these few 
examples will suffice to demonstrate the importance of pre- 
senting the original text in its pristine integrity. It must be 
said, unfortunately, that Mr. Arvin has failed to give us a 
reliable text. 

Several of Mrs. Hawthorne’s errors in chronology have also 
been repeated in the present volume. Two notes, “The de- 
vice...” and “A man...” (67), were written in 1841 in- 
stead of 1840 and should be placed after the Brook Farm en- 
tries. The five notes, “The print . . .” through “Mrs. Pres- 
cott...” (146), belong to the period 1842-1845 instead of 
in 1850. The item for the virtuoso’s collection was added to 
the sketch of that title after its publication in the Boston Mis- 
cellany for May, 1842, but before its inclusion in the Mosses 
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in 1846. The entries on pages 123 and 124, although of un- 
certain date, probably were written in 1842 rather than in 
1844, especially since one note (“An Auction . . .”) was used 
in “The Celestial Railroad,” which appeared in May, 1843, 
and another (“When the reformation . . .”) is an adumbra- 
tion of “Earth’s Holocaust,” which was published in May, 
1844. 

But to continue in the fault-finding vein would be ungen- 
erous, particularly since the present volume is intended for the 
general reader rather than the special student. The Heart of 
Hawthorne’s Journals includes selections made with discrim- 
ination from volumes which few find time to read in their en- 
tirety. The publisher has provided an agreeable format. The 
volume will be welcomed by the readers of Hawthorne; and 
it should be the means of promoting a wider interest in his life 
and writings. 

RANDALL STEWART. 


The Rise and Fall of New France. By George M. Wrong. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1928. 2 vols. Pp. 
xili, 925. $10.50.) 


The history of New France has the importance that attaches 
to a period of beginnings and derives interest from the classic 
contest which decided the destiny of Canada. Although Can- 
ada never contained more than seventy-five thousand people 
while she remained under the French flag, her romantic story 
and her subsequent evolution have made this early history the 
foundation of a vast literary edifice. 

Professor Wrong’s two volumes, far from the least dis- 
tinguished contribution to the structure, show that the edifice 
is not even yet complete. Since Parkman wrote, new material 
has been unearthed and old opinions revised bui the present 
work is virtually the oniy modern and authoritative summary 
in English of the whole period by a single, competent his- 
torian. 

It is narrative rather than critical. The author sees the play 
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through the eyes of the actors and rarely obtrudes his own 
views. A book by a Protestant English-speaking Canadian on 
the period of Anglo-French colonial rivalry, a period which 
bristles with nationalistic and religious issues, naturally tends 
to hold the middle path, for its author is in a good position not 
only to understand but to sympathize with both parties to a 
quarrel. Professor Wrong’s dispassionate treatment of such 
things as the Indian raids on the New England frontier or the 
removal of the Acadians, illustrates the point. While the book 
would have gained if he had offered judgement more fre- 
quently, his fair presentation convinces us of the difficulty of 
judgement. Given the conviction that the New World must 
be French and Catholic, shall we, for example, condemn out- 
of-hand Father Rale? If we do, we must also condemn the 
New England colonies for their scalp bounties. A pronounce- 
ment on their respective degrees of iniquity involves the scal- 
ing of that precipice at whose top lies a definition of sin. 

The first volume suffers somewhat from too close an ad- 
herence to the chronicles, a method which results in the occa- 
sional incorporation into the text of maivetés or exaggerations. 
The statement about the ship on which Father Le Jeune crossed 
from France to Canada in 1632 will serve as an example. 

When he works free of the missionary and the forest and 
gets out into the open of statecraft and warfare, the author is 
obviously at home. This stage he reaches with the second vol- 
ume, most of which is occupied with an account of the great 
duel for Empire. Professor Wrong makes it frankly a con- 
test between the two groups of colonies, naming his chapters 
accordingly: “New England and New France in their First 
War,” “The Second War with the English Colonies,” and so 
forth. But the European background is not neglected, some- 
times, as in the long and unoriginal description of William 
Pitt, it is, so to speak, dragged in by the tail. 

There is a certain confusion of aim. If this is the story of 
New France, why bring in the long chapter about the English 
on the Pacific coast? If it is, as we may hope, the first instal- 
ment of a history of Canada, then the treatment of the in- 
ternal affairs of the St. Lawrence colony is hardly adequate, 
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neglecting as it does such things as the typical pioneer reactions 
to direct taxes and unsound money (the monnaie de carte, the 
first paper money in the New World, antedating that of Mas- 
sachusetts). Again, to picture the period from 1713 to 1744 
as one of economic misery is to repeat the same error into 
which Parkman fell, for this was in part almost the colony’s 
sole experience of prosperity. 

It is to be hoped that advantage will be taken of future edi- 
tions to correct the many typographical errors. 

Fairness, impartiality, an eye for the dramatic possibilities 
of a story or a situation—such qualities give us the measure 
of the author’s achievement. Parkman ate the center out of 
the cake of New France and those who come after him have 
perforce to be content with the crumbs. An entirely new syn- 
thesis is impossible. A fresh and readable restatement is pos- 
sible. That restatement Professor Wrong has given us. 


ARTHUR Lower. 


Herman Melville. By Lewis Mumford. (New York: Har- 
court Brace and Company. 1929. Pp. 377. $3-75-) 


There was a time when Herman Melville, even though liv- 
ing, was of the dead. He was utterly extra-social. The fe- 
vered pulse of his contemporaries had carved its course into 
other channels and the author of Moby Dick was left stranded 
on his lofty promontory, the scarred priest of a defiant spirit. 
He died as the vital substance of America was being trans- 
formed into metal, metal to build the Dynamo God; and there 
was no protesting voice in the land when Professor Barrett 
Wendell .and the other learned ones laid him in the burial 
ground of mediocrity. 

Then came the resurrection and the retribution. Mr. 
Weaver stretched out devoted hands. There were indignant 
protagonisms; compelling voices. And finally, to cap the pyra- 
mid of advocacy, came Mr. Lewis Mumford, the most fluent 
‘and unequivocal of the biographers. So be it. Melville has 
risen to enter into the congregation of the living. 
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He has not, of course, been generally admitted into academic 
circles. Indeed there may be a latent period of two genera- 
tions before appreciative lectures are delivered upon the summit 
achievement of American letters; for the insensibility of the 
professional scholar to life forms as they emerge about him is 
as regular —and yet as bizarre —as a law of nature. For the 
learned are encased in their incapacity to experience the un- 
usual. 

Lewis Mumford has written more than a straightforward 
biography. A poetic vision and an intimate knowledge of the 
cultural series in America has enabled him to represent Nel- 
ville dramatically as an individuation of the creative spirit 
working out its destiny within a setting of adverse bourgeois 
sentiment. Except for a number of additional facts relative 
to Melville’s domestic difficulties, Mumford relies upon 
Weaver for his data. The compression and elaboration of 
material, however, is very different. Whereas Weaver used 
one hundred and twenty-two pages for Melville’s South Sea 
experiences and forty-nine pages for the last forty years of his 
life, Mumford, with a significant gain in understanding, tele- 
scopes the adventures into twenty-three pages and expands the 
later period to one hundred and thirty-four pages. In this 
apportionment only the Pittsfield period and the Hawthorne 
intimacy suffer neglect. 

Mumford writes with zest, but yet with the serene assur- 
ance of one who has attained to a state of reasonable grace. 
It must be his own poise that inclines him to a temperate esti- 
mation of the heat of the demonic flame. Melville’s two leave- 
takings, for instance, he dismisses in a casual fashion. Of the 
Liverpool trip he says: “If he cannot go to college, he must at 
least have that other advantage of an education: the Grand 
Tour,” and the whaling voyage he explains by saying that “he 
had little or no money in his purse, and nothing particular to 
interest him on shore.” 

On his return to America, Melville commences his projec- 
tile literary career with Mumford in the wings, interpreting 
generously and wisely. The situation at the domestic hearth 
is revealed, and in a style sparkling with metaphorical magic 
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the relationship of Melville to his age is exposed. The “Man- 
hattan literati of Melville’s heyday were a slick and shallow 
parcel of journalists.” Melville begins to emerge as a Man 
amidst a corporation of pigmies who “resented his white vi- 
sion” and surrounded him with “sage banalities.” Mumford 
writes that he “drew back the cozy hangings of Victorian par- 
lours, and disclosed the black night outside, dimly lighted with 
the lights of ancient stars.” His “oblique revelations” were 
incomprehensible to his contemporaries. He stood apart, a 
proud isolated figure, whose great contribution to culture was 
that he “brought back into the petty triumphs of the age the 
one element that it completely lacked; the tragic sense of life.” 

Perhaps there is an undue emphasis upon Melville’s lesser 
works, but on the whole Mumford is impressive in his literary 
verdicts. I say this because I find for the first time my own 
less articulate judgements vindicated by an authentic logic of 
aesthetic feeling. 

The central problem of a Melville biographer is to “ex- 
plain” the writing of Moby Dick; a book which Mumford 
calls “one of the supreme poetic monuments of the English 
language.” In this instance although the psychological intui- 
tions of the author are rather vague and sublimated, the literary 
judgements are eloquently definitive. He gives no quarter to ped- 
antry or to those who dispose of Moby Dick by saying that it is 
a good whaling story marred by passages of highly inflated 
rhetoric, or that its characters are not real, or that it is not a 
novel. ““The matter is very easily put to rights if we simply aban- 
don these false categories altogether. Moby Dick stands by itself 
as complete as the Divine Comedy or the Odyssey stands by 
itself.” We use formulas and categories in dealing “with the 
ruck of novels and stories, because their inner purpose is so insig- 
nificant.” An imaginative work of the first rank will disclose 
itself through its differences and its departures, by what it orig- 
inates, rather than by what it is derived from or akin to. This 
is enlightened sanity, and Mumford is full of such sanity. 


If I am to look very critically at the book to judge whether 
Melville is at all times clearly presented to my imagination, 
I should have to admit that there are moments when Mum- 
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ford’s attitude seems too rational —I might say too conscious- 
ly elaborated. 

Up to 1848 it is in every respect satisfactory; but at this 
point Melville discovered the Unconscious and commenced to 
explore it. He was aware that he was on a thrilling adven- 
ture, for he likened himself to Columbus: 


But this new world here sought, is stranger far than his, who 
stretched his vans from Palos. It is the world of mind; where- 
in the wanderer may gaze round, with more of wonder than 
Balboa’s band roving through the golden Aztec glades. 


Melville proceeded to lose himself. This casting adrift was 
better, it seemed to him, than subjugating himself to a straight 
course in a humdrum world; “better to sink in boundless deeps 
than float on vulgar shoals; and give me, ye Gods, an utter 
wreck, if wreck I do.” Mumford, in calling Mardi a satiri- 
cal fantasy, takes little account of that initial cry of pain 
mounting to despair; a despair which opened the door to a tor- 
rential spiritual insurgency. “Now I am my own soul’s em- 
peror; and my first act is abdication. Hail, realm of shades!” 
This is the annihilation of the Ego, and to represent it we must 
let go the common ways and allow ourselves to be carried 
down in the undertow that was orchestrated into the trilogy: 
Mardi, Moby Dick and Pierre. This is hazardous, for at this 
point we are on the borderline of disintegration. But such a 
sojourn in darkness and chaos might lead to an awareness of 
Melville’s dilemma which would differ somewhat from the 
intellectual formulations presented by Mumford. Mumford 
is not mysterious or ambiguous. He is supremely conscious, 
and his book is so lucid that the reader is never lost, but re- 
mains a willing and appreciative listener to the end. 


H. A. Murray, Jr. 
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Our Navy and the West Indian Pirates. By Gardner W. 
Allen. (Salem: Essex Institute. 1929. Pp. xii, 107. 
$3.50.) 

Papers of Isaac Hull, Commodore United States Navy. Edited 
by Gardner Weld Allen. (Boston: the Boston Athenaeum. 
1929. Pp. xii, 341. $3.50.) 

Dr. Allen has continued his notable services to the history 
of the United States Navy by producing the first satisfactory 
brief account of the Navy’s part in suppressing piracy in the 
West Indies. It was undertaken at the request of the late Rear 
Admiral Caspar F. Goodrich, who painstakingly collected and 
published most of the extant material on the subject in the 
United States Naval Institute Proceedings, from July, 1916, 
to September, 1917. Mr. Francis B. C. Bradlee made further 
material available in volumes LXVIII and LXIX of the Essex 
Institute Historical Collections, October, 1922, to October, 
1923; and Dr. Allen has brought to light some additional 
documents. 

The suppression of the blood-thirsty rovers who infested the 
Caribbean in the years following the Napoleonic Wars bulked 
larger in the commercial and diplomatic history of the United 
States at that time than most of our historians have recognized. 
In a deadly climate, which took the life of Oliver Hazard 
Perry and hundreds of other gallant sailors, the light craft of 
the Navy pursued cowardly cut-throats through intricate and 
dangerous channels and up fever-infested rivers. Hot pursuit 
of Cuban and Porto Rican pirates to their lairs on shore raised 
delicate questions of jurisdiction; and the ill-will of some of 
the local Spanish officials, who were suspected of complicity 
with the robbers, produced much friction. ‘Tirpitz often 
praised British readiness to back up the man on the spot as the 
mark of a great nation. When Commodore David Porter 
landed a force at Foxardo and extorted an apology for the un- 
warranted arrest of an American officer, he was court-martialed 
and sentenced to suspension for six months. Dr. Allen con- 
cludes that “every true American, from that day to this, know- 
ing the facts, has rejoiced in his landing at Foxardo.” 
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As no real life of Isaac Hull has ever been published, save 
for a few magazine sketches, the publication of a selection of 
his papers from the large collection received by the Boston 
Athenaeum in 1924 is a noteworthy event for naval historians. 
By incorporating biographical material in his text, and adding 
extracts from logbooks and from other collections than that of 
the Athenaeum, Dr. Allen has rendered the volume far more 
useful. Though one finds little that is new for the period 
prior to 1815, the one hundred and eighty-three papers selected 
throw interesting light on service ashore and afloat in time of 
peace. Best known for his capture of the Guerriére, Hull com- 
manded the Pacific and Mediterranean Squadrons, served on 
several important boards, and also as commandant of the Bos- 
ton, Portsmouth and Washington Navy Yards. 

While Hull was on the coast of Peru in 1824, he sent Lieu- 
tenant Paulding on a mission to Bolivar. The Liberator took 
Hull’s observations as to ineffective blockades in good part, ex- 
pressed “the warmest terms of gratitude” for Hull’s tactful 
handling of the matter, and assured Paulding “that the patriots 
of South America felt with peculiar satisfaction the disinter- 
ested sympathies of our countrymen.” 

The greater part of the book is devoted to Hull’s command 
of the Mediterranean Squadron from 1838 to 1841, throwing 
light on American trade, conditions in the fleet, and relations 
with the officials and townsfolk of Port Mahon, the American 
base. The captain of the flagship attributed the good health 
and conduct of his crew mainly to the small quantity of ardent 
spirits consumed by them, as only one hundred and forty out of 
eight hundred and fifty drew their grog. Before their term of 
service was out, however, nearly the whole crew demanded 
their liquor. A schoolmaster engaged to teach the midshipmen 
mathematics reported that John L. Worden and Henry A. 
Wise seldom attended school and learned very little. Gustavus 
V. Fox, who was later to help his two messmates to become the 
commander of the Monitor and the chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnance, was “attentive and studious.” Interesting chapters 
deal with the tense relations with Great Britain in 1841, and 
the means by which Spanish slavers sought the protection of the 
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American flag for their nefarious traffic. Though the gallant 
commodore was a consummate handler of ships rather than a 
scientific constructor of them, it is worth noting how firmly he 
held to the best tradition of the service, “that whatever class of 
Ships we build, they ought to be of the largest size of that 
class.” 

James P. Baxter, 3RD. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Laurenus Clark Seelye: First President of Smith College. By 
His Daughter, Harriet Seelye Rhees. With A Foreword By 
William Allan Neilson. (Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1928. Pp. ix, 342. $5.00.) 


This biography is just what one would expect a cultivated 
and admiring daughter to write of an able father. It is clear, 
straightforward, intimate and simple, and Mrs. Rhees, realiz- 
ing that her father’s Early History of Smith College, published 
in 1923, left little to be said regarding college affairs, has in 
this book dealt chiefly with her subject’s private life. 

The book will, of course, make its appeal mainly to the 
many hundreds of students and others who came in contact 
with Mr. Seelye during his long connection with Smith Col- 
lege, but the “general reader,” with little knowledge or interest 
in the cause of higher education for women, Mr. Seelye’s 
great crusade, will find time spent in reading the book re- 
warded with a view of an old-school New England Gentle- 
man of the generation which bridged the gap between the 
Puritan and the Contemporary. 

In President Seelye’s life, particularly his early life, is to be 
found the root of much of Smith’s greatness, for his personality 
bulked large in building up the college from a tiny and radical 
“experiment” to a justly famous center of learning. He was 
born in Bethel, Connecticut, of an intelligent, devoutly re- 
ligious family, nearly all the members of which attained dis- 
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tinction. In his early twenties he had the good fortune to 
spend several years abroad in travel and theological studies, 
and this episode rubbed off what provincialism he had re- 
tained, giving him that breadth of outlook which in later years 
was to be used to such good effect in establishing the liberal tra- 
dition at Smith. On his return to the United States he became a 
clergyman, but after a short period deserted the pulpit for a 
classroom at Amherst, and it was there that he was sought out 
by the trustees of the college to be founded by the generosity 
of Sophia Smith. 

The chapters on the beginning of Smith are the most enter- 
taining in the book, picturing as they do a type of college girl 
quaint as a daguerreotype to the generation of to-day, and a 
truly comic attitude on the part of many people as to women’s 
ability to profit from education. 

G. W. A. 


Several of My Lives. By Louis N. Parker. (London: Chap- 
man and Hall, 1925. Pp. viii, 312. 215.) 


It is not often that a distinguished English man of letters 
can boast a New England ancestry, but such a one is Mr. Louis 
N. Parker, F. R. A. M., F. R. Hist. S., Officier de l’Instruction 
Publique, etc., musician, dramatist, “the father of modern pag- 
eantry,” whose delightful autobiography has recently appeared. 
Mr. Parker was descended from John Parker, who came to 
this country from Bideford in 1650,and who settled in Maine; 
his grandfather, Isaac Parker, was graduated from Harvard in 
1786 (the son of Daniel, also a Harvard man), was Over- 
seer, Royall Professor of Law, Member of Congress, Fellow 
of the American Academy, and Justice (later Chief Justice) 
of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. He received 
the Harvard LL.D. in 1814. 

Mr. Parker’s father was born in 1801, and was graduated 
from Harvard in 1819. He practiced law in his father’s court 
until his retirement in 1840, when he began a wandering life 
in Europe, which, with interludes of visits to America, ended 
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only with his death, in 1877. On October 21, 1852, at Luc- 
sur-Mer, in the Department of Calvados, France, Mr. Parker 
was born. 

His several lives—his early life of wandering through a 
pre-Franco-Prussian War Europe; his musical life in Eng- 
land, which began in the ’seventies; his theatrical life on both 
sides of the Atlantic; and his pageant life, which began with 
the pageant at Sherborne in 1905 —are described with mod- 
esty and charm. Not only does the reader see vivid pictures of 
a civilization now gone, but he meets many prominent Vic- 
torians informally, and gets many a glimpse of the author’s 
sanguine personality. Brave amid discouragements, always 
kindly, unspoiled by success, with a genius for friendship, this 
loyal, cheerful, youthful personality —as much at home in the 
second decade of the present century as in Victorian England 
— gives the book its chief vitality. ‘The musician will find en- 
couragement in what Mr. Parker could accomplish at the Sher- 
borne School ; the student of the modern drama will find many 
interesting facts recorded here; the producer of pageants will 
find helpful rules for the practice of his art; and the play- 
goer will discover the man behind Disraeli, Pomander Walk, 
The Cardinal, Rosemary, and countless other plays which have 
held him in the past. We hope that the “theatrical life” of 
Mr. Parker will not cease for many years to come. 

Should an American edition of this book make its appear- 
ance, “Kennabeck” (4) should be given its more usual spell- 
ing; the Harvard “campus” (179) should be changed to 
“Yard,” and various typographical infelicities should be cor- 
rected. But these are minor details, which do not detract from 
the interest of the book as a whole, and the volume remains a 
valuable addition to autobiographical literature. The full index 
is a serviceable feature of the book. 

R. W. 
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Poems of Edgar Allan Poe. With an Introduction by Howard 
Mumford Jones. (New York: The Spiral Press. 1929. 
Pp. 55. $10.00.) 


In the midst of anthologies of American literature and texts 
for college classes, it is well to pause and test the glib premise 
that such poetry and prose belong to the world of art. Is this 
really literature? In collections of a thousand pages with 
impedimenta of notes and bibliographies, the suggestion is some- 
what grotesque. Part of our enthusiastic interest in our own 
literature is a terrifying efficiency in creating new texts, new 
editions, new indexes. Possibly this is why this volume of 
Poe’s poetry seems by contrast refreshing. Here is his best 
verse without a footnote, and with an introduction that serves 
merely to lead us gracefully into his beautiful and dark world 
of romance. If I understand the purpose of this volume, it is 
to make us think of “The City in the Sea” or “Eldorado” as 
literature, and to re-read Poe’s poetry with this in mind once 
more. 

It is interesting to see how by their very nature all these 
poems gain from being parts of a beautiful book. Almost 
every one by reason of its brevity, its unity of tone, and even 
by its technique of verse appears singularly adapted to meet the 
eye on these folio pages. For the devices, such as repetition 
and refrain in “Ulalume” and “The Raven,” or the irregular 
lines in “Israfel” and “The Bells,” attain here a visual beauty 
not unworthy of the beauty of sound for which these lyrics 
are distinguished. Thus the achievement of the book and Pro- 
fessor Mumford’s judicious essay is to direct us to the poet for 
himself; in our ears grow dim the controversy of biographer 
and critic; we hear only Israfel, his more than mortal melody. 


S. Tt. W. 
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